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+ Growing Life, from Robert Browning and others; se- 
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DONT BUY OR GIVE YOUR ORDER FOR A CYCLOPEDIA UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 


Fifteen Vols. Royal Octavo, 3,600 Illustra- 
tions, 100 Double-Page Maps, 135,- 


296 Pages, 49,646 Titles. 
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Sold by Subscription only, and for about one-half the price asked for other first class Cyclopedias. 
The complete work is delivered on the payment of the price of two volumes, and the balance payable at the 


rate of one volume per month, 


No other work of equal merit is offered on such favorable terms. 


"Don’t fail to see the Agent of the “INTERNATIONAL,” 


From ALBERT G. LANE, County Sup’t of Schools: The articles relating to American topics have been 


prepared by competent authors, are concise, and bring local and general history, with important statistics, down 
to a recent date. 


From HON. FRANK HATTON, Ex. U.S. Postmaster General: 
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I do not hesitate to recommend it to all 


who desire a complete, and, I believe, an absolutely correct work, unsurpassed by any other publication of like 
character, 


S. ROBERTS, 


Chicago Agent, 


Room 63, 126 Washington Street. 


Western Office, - ARTHUR H. DAY & COMPANY, - Chicago. 


TEN VALUABLE 


BOOKS FREE !! 


The Publisher of Ciry aND COUNTRY, a twenty-eight page monthly magazine centaining from 
twenty-five to thirty illustrations in each issue (sample copy free), in order to increase its circula- 
tion makes the following unparalleled offer: To every one who will remit by Postal Note, Money 
Order, or Registered Letter the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fi y cents—he will send 


postpaid any ten of the books in the list below and Ciry anp CounTRY for one year. 


These books 


are publish+ din neat pamphiet form, many of them HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, and al! 


printed from GOOD TYPE upon GOOD PAPER. 


In cloth-bound form these books would cost ONE 


DOLLAR EACH. Each book is complete. not abridged in any form. ORDER BY THE NU MBER. 


1. The Widow BGedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, « larce collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

3. Back te the Old HIZome. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of “‘ Hidden Perils,"’ etc. 

4. ogues, Recitations and Readings, a large 
and choice collection fur school exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kimd, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ‘‘ The Woman in W hite,” etc. 

, Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs? Henry 
Wood. author of * East Lynne,” ete. 

8 The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid's Net. A Novel. By the author of *' Dora 
Thorne.”’ 


19. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ** fhe Mill on the Floss," etc. 

il. Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne.” etc. : 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Authar of * Dora Thorne.” 

13. The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

14. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “Joha Halifax, Gentleman,”’ etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ** Mary Rarton,” etc. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of * Aurora Floyd,"’ etc. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, 2n entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing casy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needie work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and elegantly 
illustrated. 

. Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories ever published. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern ctiquette for all occasions. 


Upon receipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, 


71. Usefal Knowtedge ior the Million, « handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varieus 
subjects; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book aud Family Physal- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, s 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

24.57 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

. Called Back. A Novel. 
thor of ‘** Dark Days," etc. 

26. At the World’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevantion. A Novel. By ‘‘The Duchess,” 
author of *‘ Mol'y Bawn,”* etc. 

28. Dark Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of ‘‘ Called Back,’’ etc. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ‘‘ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc. 

30. ime. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, " etc. 

31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of‘* No Name,”’ etc. 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind: A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘ Old Middleton's Money,” etc. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. EF. Buad- 
don, author of ‘Lady Audley's Secret,"’ etc. 

%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
‘Dora Thorne,* ete. 

35. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, an- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” etc. 

36. Sister Roae. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” etc. 

37. Amme. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
‘* East Lynne.’ 

38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan 
lel De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway on aw 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Male Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of ‘‘ The Farm and Garden,” 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemica! Experimenta, o 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in ig ty instructive experiments with simple agents. 

©. Gems of the Poe containing eight charming 


By Hugh Conway, au- 


selections from Tennyson, Longfellow, ittier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. ~ 

43. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, 2 full description and plans of Eight modern 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to R450, 


stpaid, and also, 


if you request it, special terms by which you can make from $5.00 to $10.00 per week with little effort 
if you choose to do so. The ENTIRE LIST of—43—books and Ciry AND CoUNTRY for one year will 


be sent—all 


stpaid—on receipt of ONLY ONE DOLLAR. Clubs of Seven for Ciry AND COUNTRY 


one year and ten books, $3.00. Clubs of Six for City aNp COUNTRY one year andthe entire list of 


to 


forty-three books, $5 00. Accept this generous offer at once. ARE WE RELIABLE? Wereferyou 
W. S. Ide, Pres’t Fourth Nat'l Bank; F. C. Sessions, Pres’t Commercial Nat'l Bank: Judge TH 


Collins, Columbus Buggy Co; Hon, DeWitt C. Jones, Postmaster, and ANY business house in 


Columbus, Address, 


WILL GC. TURNER, Publisher, Columbus, O, 


Horstirds 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, TT 
tash and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form as 
be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 

Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Exhaustien, 
Weakened Energy, 


Hervousness, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all echvols. 

Ite action will harmonize with such stimulante as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet on pena par: 
y 


ticulars mailed free. Man tu e 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. !. 


[BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


2 MEDALS -AWARDED:-TO- 


the Chest and all Aches aad straing. 


CAP CINE 


Beware of imitations under simflar 


sounding names. Ask FoR R 


BENSON'S AND TAKE NO 
‘*THE-BEST-IN- THE WORLD: 


—OTHER,— 
7 T 
Just published, 12 Articles on 


tical Poultry ry 9 by FANN 
FIELD, the greatest of all American 
writers on Poultry for Market and 


POULTRY for PROFIT. 


Tells how she cleared $449 on 100 
Light Brahmas in one year; about a 
mechanic’s wife who clears $300 an- 
nually on a village lot; refers to her 
60 acre poultry farm on which she 
CLEARS $1500 ANNUALLY. 
Tells about incubators, brooders, 
spring chickens, capons, and how to 
feed to get the most eggs. Price 2% cts. Stamps taken. 
Address DAN’L AMNBROSE, 45 Randolp: St., Ch ii, 


e Rem AERC TO LAD IES” 4 


in Teas 
Greatest Bargains ‘enc2*: 
Baking Powder and PR_MIUMS. 
For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Wo., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. 


If you think of expendin r fifty or one 


hundred dollars in advertising send us & 
nee, of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible investment for you to make. 


Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet 
ddress 


A 
: GEO. P. ROWELL& cé.’s NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


BUREAU, 10 Spruce StrestT, New YorK. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ComE to the Western Conference. Note the arrangements 
in Announcement column, and report the number of dele- 
gates promptly. 


Miss Frances WILLARD in her tract on ‘‘ Dress and Vice’’ 
in the ‘‘ Social Purity Series,’’ thus illustrates an important 
principle: ‘‘ The style of dress among hired girls is often 
pitiful to see. But it usually puts to shame the mistress more 
than the maid by reason of its tawdrier imitation of tawdry 
fashions, set in the parlor which, in this democratic land, the 
kitchen will be sure to follow.”’ 


AmoncG the many admirable sayings on man in the Chan- 
ning Note Book we find the following: ‘‘ The misery of 
mankind is not this or that calamity, but ignorance of the 
true resources from all calamity.’’ ‘* The man who 1s al- 
ways receiving aids instead of conferring them is a poor 
creature.’’ ‘*‘ Man cannot control outward nature,—he can 
do more, he can rise above it. In all changes he can hold 
his steadfast course. ”’ 


‘‘ THE Ethics of Gambling’’ is the title of the second tract 
published by the Unitarian Conference of the Pacific Coast. 
It is significant that the general title for the series is ‘‘ Modern 
Religious Thought.’’ Modern religious thought zs concern- 
ing itself with the questions of ethics, personal, social and 
political. Mr. Eliot’s tract is timely and moving. Send for 
a copy to C. A. Murdock & Co., 532 Clay street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Then read it and lend it to boys and business 
men particularly. 


THE /ndependent contains an article by Rev. F. W. Gun 
saulus, entitled, ‘‘A Poet and his Minister,’’ which has refer- 
ence to the Rev. Thomas Jones, of Swansea, a Welsh preacher 
of peculiar oratorical powers, and his distinguished hearer, 
Robert Browning, the poet. Mr. Browning has written an 
introduction to a volume of this preacher’s sermons, commend- 
ing both him and them highly. In welcoming Mr. Gunsaulus 
to our city, we are glad, among other reasons, that he comes 
as a lover of Robert Browning. 


THE following from Channing has the sound of many of 
Marcus Aurelius’ sayings :—‘‘ What have you lost? Every- 
thing essentially precious is left you, for your own nature is 
left you. Had a calamity fallen on you which had robbed 
you of the attributes of reason, or annihilated the principle 
of duty, or the idea of God, or ‘the capacity of pure love,— 
then you would have incurred an infinite loss. Over such a 
calamity no weeping would be excessive. But the misfortunes 
of the day—what have they taken ?’’ If in the midst of our 
fretting and troubling over the petty trials that come to us 
every day, we would stop and think of this saying, how much 
comfort it would give us! 


CHANNING said, ‘‘ The attempt to eclipse another is an act 
of hostility.’’ This Saying reminds us of what Victor Hugo 
says about the persistence of poets, in his ‘‘ William Shake- 
speare !'’"—‘‘ Progress is the motive-power of science; the 
ideal is the generator of Art. Thus is explained why perfec- 
tion is the characteristic of Science and not of Art. A savant 
may outshine a savanf,; a poet never throws a poet in the 
shade. * ° ~4 Saint-Simon says (I quote from 
memory): ‘ There was through the whole winter but one cry 


of admiration for M. de Cambray’s book; when suddenly 
appeared M. de Meaux’s book, which devoured it.’ If Féné- 
lon’s book had been Saint-Simon’s the book of Bossuet would 
not have devoured it. Shakespeare is not above Dante, Mo- 
liére is not above Aristophanes, Calderon is not above Euri- 
pides ; the Divine Comedy 1s not above Genesis, the Roman- 
cero is not above the Odyssey; Sirius is not above Arcturus. 
Sublimity is equality.’’ 


WE are glad to see that the Unity club interest is assuming 
such proportions in the east as to become one of the anniver- 
sary occasions at Boston. Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, is the 
moving spirit. The Unity club isa western product, and 
is almost a universal attachment of our western parishes 
under one form or another, and we are glad to see it take such 
strong hold in the east. Wehope at our western meetings 
next week the subject will receive some attention, and we will 
do all we can to keep our place in the national line in this as 
in other respects. 


Two or three years ago our readers were interested in our 
symposium over the ‘‘ Ten Great Novels.’’ The Pa// Mall 
Gazette, of London, has been trying something of the same 
kind, limiting the competition to English novels ; and here is 
the result, showing the current English estimates: 


1. The best historical novel, Scott: “Ivanhoe.” 2. The bes* 
humorous novel, Dickens: ‘“ Pickwick.” 3. The most imagina 
tive romance, Rider Haggard: “She.” 4. The best “ novel with 


a purpose,” Charles Reade: “ Never too Late to Mend.” 5. The 
best tale of sea-faring life, Marryat: “ Midshipman Easy.” 6. The 


best tale of country life, George Eliot: “ Adam Bede.” 7. The 


best sensational novel, Wilkie Collins: “‘Woman in White.” §8. 
The best tale for boys, Defoe: “ Robinson Crusoe.” 9. The best 
Irish novel, Lever : “ Charles O’Malley.” 10. The best Scotch 
novel, Scott : “ The Heart of Midlothian.” 311. The best novel of 
all, Thackeray : “ Vanity Fair.” 


Three weeks ago Unity told how the old South Meeting 
House in Boston had been turned into a school to teach 
national history and a patriotic spirit to Boston children, 
and how, through the summer vacation wecks, the young 
folks flocked to a weekly lecture there, and how one rich and 
patriotic lady had paid all the expenses of the work and one 
man had engineered it ;—and we asked ‘‘ Where is our Mrs. 
Hemenway, and where our Mr. Mead, to do the same thing 
for Chicago?’’ On the very day the question was asked the 
second lecture in a children’s course, quite similar to that in 
Boston ,—was given in Chicago. Our ‘« Mr. Mead” is the en- 
terprising Principal of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
Mr. H. H. Belfield. Being in Boston last summer, he attended 
one of the Old South lectures, saw the boys and girls listening 
there, ‘‘ took it,’” and came back to do that thing here with- 
out waiting fora summer vacation. Hearranged a course of 
seven lectures on *‘ the War for the Union,’’ each lecture to 
be by a Chicago man who was an actor in the scenes that he 
describes. The lectures are given in the hall of the Manual 
Training school, corner of Michigan Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, on Saturdays, at 2:30 Pp. M. Admission is given by 
tickets distributed free to pupils and teachers, and already 
three or four hundred, mostly boys, from the High and Man- 
ual Training schools are there with their ears alert. We 
presume that any one by courtesy would be welcomed with- 
out tickét. Here is the programme,—and for next year 
another is already in preparation. April 16.— Fort Sumter, 
Maj. sHoratio L. Wait. April 23.—CAickhamauga, Col. A. 
N. Waterman. May 7.—Geftysburg, Col. H. W. Jackson. 
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May 14.—TZhe March to the Sea, Gen. William E. Strong. 
May 21.—ashville, Capt. Henry V. Freeman. June 4.— 
Life in a Military Prison, Gen. Joseph B. Leake. June 11.— 
Bentonville, Gen. A. C. McClurg. Why cannot such a course 
of lectures be arranged by the school-superintendents in a 
dozen cities of a state,—utilizing the home-talent of fellow- 
citizens to tell the story which, twenty-five years since, they 
helped to make? ‘The captains and colonels are plenty 
among us, and many a man who never wore the shoulder 
straps can tell the story better than he who had them. The 
fact that 1887 is the centennial year of the Constitution, sug- 
gests another timely theme. 


‘‘Qur Best Worps’’ made its name good on April 15, by 
making the whole paper for that date a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Doctor Eliot, of St. Louis, the father of all the work that 
bears the name of Unitarianism in the west. What young 
minister need despond, who reads that “at the end of the 
first four months, on a bright, clear Sunday morning a con- 
gregation of eight’’ was all that waited to hear young Eliot’s 
word ; and that when, eight months later, they dedicated a 
little wooden church, *‘ four or five householders, a_ half 
dozen young men, three or four women and no children, 
constituted the census of our strength,’’—and then thinks of 
the great church, with its great benefactions and its power in 
the community, and of the noble university, which lay at 
the end of the old man’s life? Or who in small, frail body 
need lose heart, remembering what that hundred pounds of 
human consecration has availed to do out here in the two 
and fifty years? 


‘‘KInG’s CHAPEL, Boston: zooth Anniversary: 1686- 
1886.’ So-named, comes a stately volume, telling of stately 
ceremonies, with which many of Boston’s “first families’’ 
celebrated gratefully and reverently and with no unworthy 
pride the finished second century of their church. The low 
and beautiful stone building stands firm and quiet in the cor- 
ner of Boston’s first burying ground,—building, grave-stones, 
and the small green field with trees, making a cathedral 
quiet at the corner where two thoroughfares meet and the 
Boston of to-day bustles and hurries by. In former days it 
was ‘* King’s Chapel,’’ because the royal governors and their 
little courts attended worship there,—being the first Episco- 
palian church that pushed its way into the unwelcoming Puri- 
tan town. After the Revolution it retained the name in 
token of allusion to “the King of Kings.’’ And then, Epis- 
copalian as it was in origin, it became virtually the first Uni- 
tarian church of America, and revised its English prayer- 
book ‘‘ to relieve the consciences of the worshippers by omit- 
ting that which seemed to them not scriptural.’’ To it all 
our Unitarian churches may look back with love as to a 
nursing mother. The liturgy they altered then, and still 
retain, now seems a badge of elder days and ways, but seems 
natural in that low gray building by the ancient stones. At 
their anniversary they told their story and their gladness 
over in sermons and addresses, in poems, and hymns and 
prayers,—the story from the time when the ‘‘ East End of 
the Te@wn Hall’’ was grudgingly granted in 1686, dnd they 
had their ‘‘ 12 formes for the servise of the church and the 
movable pulpit’’ made, down through the escutcheoned days 
of royal governors to Freeman and Greenwood and Peabody, 
their latter-day saints. May the story go on hallowing as it 
freshens through the years to come! 


A CENTRAL Unity club society has been proposed at the 
cast, of which all our Unity clubs and kindred societies should 
be members; and acircular has gone among the churches 
inviting them to send a delegate to Boston in the anniversary 
week to meet with others and perfect organization. Even 
Should nothing more result than a meeting once a year of 
those hundred people who believe that a church is more than 
ever a church when it has side chapels of poetry and litera- 
ture and science and art, that would bea result worth while. 
But out of such an annual meeting more would $pring. 


Methods would be compared, plans would be discussed, the 
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best of these would crystallize in published programmes and 
working-tools, new clubs would be tempted into being, and 
old ones find new and pleasant paths already mapped and 
surveyed for their winter’s walk. Such work would very 
naturally affiliate itself with the Sunday-school society’s 
province. We have known of Browning classes, as well as 
Hebrew-prophet classes, turning into prayer-meeting and 
confessional; on heights of Emerson and Whittier we bow 
the head and bare the feet as naturally as on the heights of 
Paul and John; in Romola and Les Misérables, we feel the 
God moving in history, and in the soul’s depths, at least as 
really as when we study the Hebrew chronicle; the thought 
of Germany seems as sacred in its growth to a class that 
studies earnestly, as the growth of the Hebrew religion; and 
the duties of the American citizen, or the study of the great 
philanthropies of to-day, can be made to stir the heart and 
conscience at least as truly as the study of the early Christian 
church. So why should not the Sunday-school societies 
deliberately seek to encourage the Unity club side of church- 
life? Whoever knows our western churches knows to how 
genuine a mind and heart-hunger the study in the clubs can 
minister. ‘‘ Unitarians’’ are mof men and women of ‘‘ prayer- 
meetings,’ so-called; probably we never shall be; we are men 
and women whose prayer-feeling, without the name, it is not 
hard to surprise, and whose recognition of the higher thought 
and the higher life, unchristened by the churchly names, is 
eager. The ‘‘ Unity club’’ is really an extension of the 
church influence into the week-day life. The good time, the 
chat, the tea together, the little theater, the game, the dance, 
are well enough,—the club is better for them all, they each 
and all are better for the half-conscious connection with the 
church; but the Aeart of the Unity club lies in its study- 
classes, 1n the intellectual and moral earnestness there called 
out. If the Central society can by published hints and helps 
become a guide and a depot-agent in this behalf, we hail it 
with all welcome! 


Our Western Anniversaries. 


Before we visit our readers again these meetings will have 
come and gone. Each annual session has seemed as it 
approached ‘‘ the most important one in the history of west- 
ern Unitarianism.’’ We will not say less of this meeting. We 
look forward with interest to the fellowship of next week, and 
have no anxiety for the result, The discussions into which the 
conference has been precipitated by the indefatigable energy 
of a few during the last three years we did not covet, and, as it 
seemed to us, they were largely unnecessary. But we will not 
on that account consider them unprofitable. And the out- 
come we have no doubt will be vitalizing. Indeed it already 
has been. However agitated the surface may have seemed, 
the undercurrents in our churches have been deepened and 
intensified. Our spiritual life has been quickened everywhere 
because it has been challenged. Religion has been on trial in 
our churches.’ Vverbal pretensions have had to give way to 
the living convictions, and religion thereby has profited. 
We are not among who think that the last year has either been 
a torpid or a calamitous one. It has been a year of intense 
growth, of splendid mental activity east and west, from the 
national conference down to the local parish, and the indi- 
vidual mind. The birth-throes of a larger thought, and a 
truer, because a broader fellowship, have been felt. We do 
not wish to anticipate the deliberations of next week. Weare 
sure they will indicate three things: (1) a growing religious- 
ness, (2) an abundant courage to stand by the character tests 
of piety and of fellowship, (3) an earnest, hearty desire to 
co-operate with the American Unitarian Association, and a 
readiness to join hands with it in hearty fashion if it 1s 
willing to receive the hand in the same free, fraternal spirit 
with which it is offered. In all these discusions let the true 
issue not be lost sight of: viz., whether the conditions of 
fellowship and co-operation and the Unitarian name shall be 
the life amd certain words, or the life with or without words. 
Will it be the ¢Aimg that will be insisted upon or the ¢h7ng and 
the name ? 
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But the coming meetings are to mean more than the dis- 
cussion of intellectual problems or of missionary plans. Post- 
office mission work, Unity club life, Sunday-school activities, 
the renewal of fellowship, and the refreshing of the spiritual 
life, these things are to justify these annual gatherings, and 
they cause us to bid hearty welcome to our meetings. Come 
all of you. Come let us demonstrate how good it is “for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’’ 


—— _— 


Two “Statements of Faith” Better than One. 


The editor of the Christian Register has an able article in 
his paper of April 28, called ‘‘ Description and Proscription,’’ 
in which he points out clearly the difference between a 
‘‘creed’’ which aims to keep people out of a church-field, 
and a *‘ description of faith’’ which aims simply to tell what 
is to be found within the field without any banning intent. 
At the end of his article he notices kindly the ‘‘ declaration 
of faith’’ in Unity of April 16,and which,—preambled by the 
words that ‘‘ it represents only the thought of the majority 
to-day, binds none, and is always open to re-statement,’’—is 
probably to be submitted to the approval of the Western Confer- 
ence. But our friend objects to the adoption of any declara- 
tion of faith by the Conference for two reasons, if we understand 
him: (1). It may commit us after all, to a given form, rather 
than to the substance, of the statement. To this we can but 
answer, Read that preamble, which makes part of the confes- 
sion of faith its absolute fo-day-ness, its absolute inability to 
commit and bind. (2) It is needless, because in missionary 
work it is not the form of any statement, but the power with 
which it is put, that tells. True, and yet there is the silent 
field of literature through which a noble representative state- 
ment would go more widely than any one individual’s word. 
And further, the missionary in the field, the man who comes 
in constant contact with inquirers,would be re-inforced by the 
representative word. It would help him in his work, if 
together with the longer ‘‘ What we _ Believe’’ tract by 
Doctor Clarke, or Mr. Wendte, or Mr. Savage, he could 
hand out a short, impressive statement to essentially the 
same effect, endorsed by a large comradeship. Just because 
it would ‘‘ go’’ and would ‘‘ fe//,’” however, that preamble, 
or its equivalent with the force of no word blurred, should be 
structurally incorporated in the statement. With that, it is 
apostle with the halo on; without that, it might become an 
emissary to preach ‘‘ creed.’’ 

But the Register spends more space in urging this question: 
‘‘Tf a Conference is going to adopt one statement of this 
kind, why may it not adopt more? Why not adopt one 
which represents the opinions of the minority ?’’ We think 
that would be, not only a good, but probably the Jdeftter 
way. Is it notsuggested in ourown words? We said (UNITy, 
April 9), ‘‘ If we meet, ready in heart to pass such a declara- 
tion, the noblest of the statements offered would probably 
command a large assent; for we surely do think much alike. 
If framed in the way proposed, there is no longer need of 
exacting the precise shape and shade of one’s own thought. 
Or it might be well to agree upon two quite variant statements, 
and let the vote for each reveal the Conference mind: that pub- 
lished variance ’’—and our essential identity in the variance, 
we might have added—‘‘ would again tllustrate the spirit and 
the breadth of Unitarianism.’’ And again in Unity of April 
16: ‘* This declaration is printed now on purpose to invite 
examination, and to stir others to make a still nobler state- 
ment of our faith. If the Conference is willing to consider 
the proposal at all, of course more than one declaration had 
better be, and doubtless will be, submitted at the meeting.’’ 

But we did not call the statement which might receive the 
smaller number of votes a ‘‘ minority ’’ statement, because, 
if the thing is done at all, we think every statement likely to 
be offered, having that preamble,would be likely to pass by a 
majority vote. Many of us would probably be able to vote 
for more than one. Jf any one series of Affirmations were 
offered, so intrinsically noble in its truth, so impressive in its 


words, so like a great psalm or chant in its effect upon the” 
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mind, as to secure a unanimous Amen, that might be enough 
and best alone. But that is not tobe expected. Next to that, 
two noble statements illustrating the span of faith in Uni- 
tarianism would be best,—and, possibly, the best in any case. 
Two statements, if they covered well the span, would be 
better than a larger number; better, surely, than a large 
number. Our differences are too small to require a half dozen 
variations to word the substance of our faith; they would but 
perplex a reader trying to find out why we cared to say so 
nearly the same thing in six ways. And besides, two or three 
of the six are likely to be more nobly worded than the others ; 
there are poems and poems. For our Affirmations we want 
the clearness without the cold of a scientific catalogue, the 
glow without the mist of a poem,—if such an ideal can be 
made real. 

It has been said by another friend that, prior to voting on 
such questions as those of Faith and Fellowship, delegates 
should be instructed by their churches how to act, and that 
ratifications by the churches would be necessary afterwards. 
That would certainly be the case, if the resolutions passed 
were to have universal scope and authoritative force; but 
when they expressly say they speak for only a majority, bind 
none, and are always open to re-statement,—in other words, 
when they are simply a frank attempt to gather up in summary 
forms, and preferably in two different forms, and without the 
least binding intent or possibility, the great faiths that are 
practically everywhere preached and taught and worked for 
among us,—then what need of going about the matter so 
formally with prior instructions and subsequent ratifications ? 
The open resolutions would be everywhere understood among 
us for just what they profess to be, and the usual method of 
submitting them and passing or rejecting them would probably 
be satisfactory to all the churches ; whereas the formal and 
Stately way of doing the thing would be apt to imply a signifi- 
cance and a sort of authoritative force that would be wholly 
contrary to the general thought and wish. Ww. oO. G. 


Conference in Hindoo Land. 


The Brahmo Somaj is the name of the Theistic church of 
India, founded by Rammohun Roy, in 1830. The Sadharan 
(universal) Brahmo Somaj is the name of the most important 
branch of this church. In the midst of a society that wor- 
ships idols, treats the Vedas as infallible scripture, and is ruled 
by the caste system, this ‘‘ Church of God’”’ has abandoned 
idols, given up the Vedas, and opposes caste as a monstrous 
iniquity. Its great mission is to establish spiritual freedom in 
India, and to teach direct relations between men’s souls and 
the Over-Soul. They are not ‘‘ Christians,’’ but they rever- 
ence Christ among the highest prophets. For them the 
historic back-grounds are Hindoo, not European, so their 
thoughts naturally turn to native prophets who have taught 
faith as against ceremonial works, freedom as against the bond- 
age of tradition, and truth and righteousness and love as the 
way of life eternal. 

In their temple at Calcutta ‘‘ the great holy supreme God 
shall alone be worshiped, and no divine honors shall be paid 
to any man or woman as God or an incarnation of God or as 
specially appointed by God. No book or man shall ever be 
acknowledged as infallible and the only way to salvation, but 
due respect shall be paid to all scriptures and the good and 
great of all ages and all countries. In the sermons and 
prayers used in this hall noscripture, sect, or founder of a sect 
shall ever be ridiculed, reviled or spoken of contemptuously. 
Flowers, spices, burnt-offerings, candles and other material 
accompaniments of worship shall never be used, and care shall 
be taken to avoid anything tending to reduce religion to mere 
parade and lifeless forms.’’ ‘These Brahmos are our Hindoo 
cousins, therefore, but cousins in a country where to avow 
oneself a Unitarian of this sort is to court social persecution, 
banishment from home, and sometimes poverty and want. 
They are active in educational and reform movements, and 
they send out missionaries through the land to start Brahmo 
societies. Oncea year, in January, they meet, as we meet in 
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May, to hold their anniversary festival, the Maghotsaé.- Just 
now, as we go to Conference, it may be interesting to watch 
them at theirs. 

It is our Conference with a difference. In the first place, 
theirs lasts a fortnight! If we understand aright the weekly 
newspapers stop during that fortnight, and the editors turn 
in to help in other ways. Every morning sees a prayer-meet- 
ing, every evening a sermon or a lecture or the anniversary of 
one of their religious societies. Last January one of the 
lectures was on Martin Luther, and it was two and a half 
hours long. One was on Chaitanya, and another on Nanak, 
two Hindoo Luthers; and one on the ‘‘ Best Teachings of 
the Age,’’ which were fonnd mainly in the works of Emerson, 
Wordsworth and Carlyle. Like us they have a Women’s 
Branch, the Brahmiko Somaj, which celebrates its own anni- 
versary, ‘‘ two hundred ladies present ;’’ and a Banga Mahita 
Somaj, or Bengal Ladies’ Society, which we might translate 
‘¢the Chicago women’s association.’’” But the Bengal sisters 
meet every week,—two Saturdays in the month for prayer- 
meetings, one for the reading of their own original papers and 
discussions, and one for lectures given to them by gentlemen ; 
and once in three months comes ‘‘ a social gathering open to 
guests of both sexes ;’’—in which respect the gentlemen 
friends of the Banga Mahita Somaj are better off than the 
corresponding Chicago gentlemen. And there are sights and 
sounds in the Maghotsad which are never seen or heard in the 
May meetings of us cool westerners. ‘These for instance :— 

‘¢On Saturday afternoon the whole concourse of the people, 
numbering some hundreds, young and old, learned and _illit- 
erate, enthusiastically sang the Sankirtan (choral hymn) which 
had been composed for the occasion, and passed singing 
through the streets to the temple, where large numbers of 
people, men and women, young and old, waited to greet 
them. Long before the party arrived at the temple the 
benches and the galleries were filled. The spectacle was 
truly imposing and edifying. Hundreds of men with flying 
banners containing the favorite Brahmo mottoes, animated by 
one idea, and that the grandest and holiest,—maddened by 
this wine, almost frantically singing His glories, regardless of 
their rank and position in society—the scene was most touch- 
ing and drew tears from many an eye. Many a broken heart 
which had been bruised in the world, many a weak soul which 
had met sad discomfiture in the very first trial in life, found 
consolation ; and when the choruses were sung, the large 
crowd—which grew in bulk at every stage, drawing people 
by dozens and scores—could with difficulty restrain the sobs 
which were distinctly heard at every step. When this crowd 
entered the temple there was hardly any vacant seat, and the 
spacious hall could with difficulty provide standing space.’’ 


‘On Sunday there was wfsav (festival) during the whole of 
the day. At dawn before it was daylight numbers had 
gathered in the temple. After the service was over a large 
part of the congregation did not leave for hours, but ina 
body remained seated, not a soul stirring, and prayed and 
chanted His name. Here was one brother sending forth a 
fervent prayer from the inmost recesses of his heart ; there a 
sister singing a soul-stirring hymn broken at intervals by sobs 
of the penitent, broken heart; the blessed rejoicing at the 
bliss they enjoyed.’’ 

‘*In the evening five young men were initiated into Brah- 
moism by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, who delivered a most 
impressive discourse on the occasion. ‘ Why have you,’ said 
he, addressing the young men, ‘not caring for riches or dis- 
tinctions of the world, entered the Brahmo Somaj? Is it 
merely because the Brahmo Somaj is the place for social 
reforms, where, with iniquitous and monstrous custom, the 
caste system will no longer cripple your conscience, where no 
unjust fiat of society will fetter your thought and action? 
Or is it even because the Brahmo Somaj preaches a higher 
morality? No, brethren; if only this feature of the Brahmo 
Somaj has attracted you to it,—if you seek only to reform 
your society, to ameliorate the condition of your women, to 
liberate them, or even only to practice a higher morality than 
is prevalent in Hindu society, you will be sorely disappointed. 
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But if hunger and thirst for His presence and His righteous- 
ness drives you to seek shelter in the Brahmo Somaij, then are 
its doors open to you; enter and be seated by the side of poor 
sinners who will embrace you with open arms. Here you will 
find no social distinction, no worldly honor; here your com- 
panions will not be men at whose words society trembles, but 
poor, broken-hearted men whom nobody takes any notice of. 
Let prayer be your constant companion, never in your life 
forget it. Pray to Him daily, and surely He will bless you.’’ 
Such is a Unitarian conference in Hindoo land. 
*. © G. 


Reading. 


Mr. Morley has been saying some good things about edu- 
cation and the habit of reading, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

‘* Now I frankly admit that the habit and power of reading 
with reflection, comprehension and memory all alert and 
awake does not come at once to the natural man any more 
than many other sovereign virtues. What I do submit to 
you and press upon you with great earnestness is, that it 
requires no preterhuman force of will in man or woman— 
unless household circumstances are unusually unfavorable— 
to get at least half an hour out of a solid busy day for good 
and disinterested reading. Now, in half an hour I fancy you 
can read fifteen or twenty pages of Burke, or you can read one 
of Wordsworth’s masterpieces—say, the Lines on Tintern ; 
or more than half—if a scholar, in the original, and if not, 
in a translation, of a book of the Iliad or the Atneid. Iam 
not filling the half hour tvo full; try for yourselves what you 
can read in half an hour. Then multiply the half hour by 
365,and consider what treasures you might have laid by at 
the end of the year; and what happiness, fortitude and wis- 
dom they would have given you for a lifetime.’’ 

This we repeat, is wise. But possibly there is one dif- 
ficulty about it, namely, that it may be as discouraging to 
some as encouraging to others. For many people read very 
slowly ; they seem to themselves to creep at a snail’s pace 
through anything worth reading attentively. Whether such 
persons read so slowly because with special concentration 
resulting in greater assimilation of what they read, or 
whether only because their minds work slowly by constitu- 
tion, but do not, on that account, work with any more pre- 
cision or result than others gifted with greater quickness, we 
know not. But that there are such slow readers we know, 
because we are one of them. To us it is appaling to think 
of reading a page of Burke in two minutes, or half a book of 
the Iliad in half an hour. We must read as we can, that is, 
as we are made to read, which is ata tortoise’s pace, and 
with many stops to look about, and with much brooding and 
observation over turns of expression, and with comparison of 
different passages. We say not that this is the only way to 
read, nor even the only way to read Burke, and such like, 
with advantage and appreciation; but it is our way. Shall 
we then, and others like us, be discouraged because we cannot 
stride with Morley over 30 pages an hour? By no means. 
The point is, let his wise words encourage us to read, and 
let not the amount he can traverse dishearten us so that we 
traverse nothing. Our resource is steadiness. No matter 
how little be done, so it be done steadily, much comes at 
last. Locke said that ‘‘ The way to grow learned is to at- 
tempt but little at atime; short flights will gather much if all 
be saved.’’ For tortoises like ourselves, we will supplement 
Morley thus—if we learn one wide fact, or scale one great 
thought, each day, in a year we have 365 facts or thoughts. 
Now this is no small learning; nay, if the thoughts be big 
enough, 300 of them is wisdom. J. ¥. B. 


WE are sities looking for single acts by which to judge 
the whole of a man’s character, when we need the whole, in 
order to understand the single act. Ww. W. 
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The Maiden’s Reply. 


“Come down, Oh Maid, from yonder mountain height, 
W hat pleasure lies in height, ”" the shepherd sang; — 
* e+ § * * * . 


“ And come, for love is of the valley, come” 
TENNYSON’S “ Princess.” 


Nay, shepherd boy, 

The happy vale is not for me; 

Dear and welcome is the joy 

Of snugly-nested home and warm fireside, 
Where true hearts bide 

In love and sweetest charity. 


But well I know 

Love lies along the heights, also: 
Though bleak and cold they stand 
Within a wintry land. 


Love, perhaps, that’s long delayed; 

By pain or ignorance withstood, 

Bereft of much of human good, 

Yet waited for and prayed;— 

Lovesby dear losses tried, 

And sorrow purified, 

Till al) selfish longings cease, 

Melted in God’s peace. 

Such the love that lies the heights along, 
Praised in my song. 


Farewell, dear shepherd boy. 

For thee the valley’s cot and fireside joy, 
Lowly content and cheer, 

That spring from duty known and near ; 
But I, with those fair, shining peaks before, 
How could I choose, 

But gladly lose 

All meaner bliss and gain? 

Though weary my feet at times and sore, 
And heavy my heart with a nameless pain, 
An inward voice still bids me know 

That love, so humble and sweet, 

There at the mountain’s feet, 

Lieth along the heights, also. 


CeL_ia P. Woo_LLey. 


Nature and the Bible. 


The beauty and usefulness of the Bible is found in the fact 
that it, more than anyother historical work of morals, har- 
monizes with the laws and facts of human life. It furnishes 
us with the struggles of the early Jew, the path he developed 
as he grew from savagery and ignorance into civilization and 
knowledge, the terrible vicissitudes through which he passed, 
the art and letters, law and science, which attended every step 
of his progress, and beyond and above all other things in 
importance, the apprehension of God and the discovery of 
the moral law. Take the Bible in its broad application to 
human thought and life. As the oceans receive different 
names as they touch different shores, yet are the same in com- 
position, so the Bible adapts itself to the various individuali- 
ties and constitutions of mankind without a change of nature. 
It is in part the history of universal human nature. It shows 
how long it has taken man to know himself. It reveals the 
many errors, stumblings, disciplines, battles and victories 
through which the Jewish race passed. And it struck upon 
such principles as justice and benevolence, principles which 
underlie the foundation of an absolute civilization. The fer- 
tility of thought which the Bible undoubtedly contains made 
philosophers use the Bible as good soil for the cultivation of 
their theories, As a tree is almost covered up and hidden by 
ivy, making it quite difficult to distinguish the form or nature 
of the object concealed, so the parasitic doctrines and 
religious vines which theologians have grown about the Bible 
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make it difficult to separate the one from the other. But to 
say that these doctrines or dogmas make the Bible is as absurd 
as to say that the crabs or oysters make the ocean, The Bible 
is a very natural book. It shows that an open disregard for 
the moral Jaw brought upon society certain degenerations and 
diseases which cut off life in the blossom, polluted the blood 
of families, and retarded the progress of man. The life of 
Job is the history of a man awakening from the folly of 
ignorance into the realities of nature—of God. The life of 
Moses is the history of a man, in a low state of culture to be 
sure, who legislates a people asa priest rules his flock ora 
pope domineers over the church. The life of David is the 
history of a man wrestling with his passions and appetites, 
allowing his genius to run into the ‘‘ by-ways and hedges’”’ 
of sin, yet condemning himself as often for his wantonness 
and brutality, and yielding at last to the impulse of virtue, 
The history of Solomon is that of a royal king attached to 
wisdom as Goethe or Heine was to a knowledge of human 
nature. The life of Joseph is that of a young man, pure in 
his integrity and beautiful in his wisdom, who scorned to do 
that which he was taught was wrong. The life of Queen 
Sheba is the history of a woman, who, like Queen Elizabeth 
of England, although perhaps sensual and passionate, was yet 
a patron of wisdom, art and literature. The life of Naomi is 
that of a true wife, never unmindful of her duty nor forgetful 
of the vows which she made in marriage. And so we could 
continue to modernize the characters in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Aside from all other purposes the great aim ot the Bible is 
to make men realize the potency of natural law. Here isa 
common basis for the church and the state, for the home and 
society. Here is a foundation for a true religion and a prac- 
tical morality. On this plane, nature and the Bible are one. 
The day is coming—we await it with joy—when Christianity 
will either be outgrown or be proven to be one with all nature. 
And planting our feet firmly upon this everlasting rock, may 
we not see all law, all life, all nature, aye, history itself, point 
toward this uncompromising conclusion—this unity of all 
things ? 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Bird-Worship. 


The busiest world in all the world is the world of little birds in the 
April woods. Doing the duty nearest to them, they have no time for 
song, nor much talk. So their world is as silent as it is intense. 


Dear silent birds about your happy care 
In all the blossoming woods these April days! 
. Shall we not count your ‘high absorption prayer, 
And see in all your glad contentment praise? 


If my content, Father of bird and man! 
Forgets some time the Power that grants my will, 
And deems the whole world in my little plan, 


Wilt Thou not count it praise and worship still? 
E. C. L. BRowNE. 


ASHLEY Woops, St. ANDREWs PARISH, S. C. 


Is It Honest ? 


The name Christian has for more than a thousand years 
been used with a definite and well understood meaning—to 
designate the believers in Christ ; that is, not the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth, but a person of divine nature, incarnate 
in a human body and anointed for a special mission. A 
supernatural origin is of the very essence of Christianity, as 
the word has been used until now, and is now used by ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who bear the name. But a hand- 
ful of men in these last years have proposed to change the 
meaning of the Christian name. None of these men believe 
in Christ in the sense in which the Christian world believes 
in him; and a large proportion of them reject his supernat- 
ural character and mission altogether. ‘This is not a new 
opinion. There was a considerable body of thinkers.in the 
last century, who rejected the divinity of Jesus, while rever- 
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encing him asa man; but they confessed that the old his- 
toric meaning of the word Christian was opposed to this 
view, and they consistently called themselves not Christians, 
but Deists. With what right now do the Unitarians of the 
present day call themselves Christians? Is it honest? 

I should answer this question in the affirmative, but I do 
not see how any person can give an affirmative answer to it, 
who denies the name Unitarian to any person who believes 
himself to be faithfully following out the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Unitarianism. 
4. 


In Vain?e 


Is all the waiting vain? 
Is it for naught I have endured 
The maddening whirl of pain? 


In vain have all my tears 
Run piteous course before my God 
Through all my troubled years? 


Is it in vain I stood 
With torn heart crying: ‘‘ Give me what, 
Though hard, Thou deemest good ?’’ 


In vain has each hard blow 
Taught me that I was higher raised 
When I was laid earth-low ? 


Was all the love I gave 
One life, in vain bestowed, as though 
I formed that young love’s grave? 


Have we no recompense 
This side the gates of Home for all 
Our wasted love intense? 


Comes not from some far sphere 
The love we deemed as lost below— 
Returning to us here? 


Lo! after many days 
Does not the bread on waters cast 


Return in wondrous ways ? 
EUGENE ASHTON. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The History of Music. In two volumes. By Emil Naumann 
Translated by F. Praeger. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc. Cassell & Co., Limited: London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne. 

This is a work of 1300 pages divided nearly equally in two 
volumes, and paged consecutively from beginning to end. 
The second volume begins with page 759. The list of illus- 
trations for both volumes has 300 titles, consisting of passages 
of music, facsimiles of musical manuscripts, musical instru 
ments, ancient and modern; mythological and ethnological 
pictures, related to music; portraits, historical buildings, 
monuments, etc. ‘These are included in the 300 titles, and 
are scattered profusely through the text. Besides this, there 
are in the first volume nine, and in the second volume thirty- 
eight full-page pictures, which are prints of old sculptures, of 
great pictures and of portraits. The excess in number of 
these full-page illustrations in the second volume results from 
this being the more biographical volume, since it deals with 
the later history of music, therefore with the great compos- 
ers, their lives and works. Besides all this wealth of pictorial 
illustration, as excellent as it is profuse, there are two illum- 
inated frontispieces, showing musical notes and signs of the 
ninth, tenth and thirteenth centuries. Besides this, the vol- 
umes are decorated with ornamental designs and initials ; 
specimens of the melodies of many nations enrich the vol- 
umes. The work is divided into four books, and by a novel 
arrangement each book, and in the third and fourth books, 
different divisions, have special introductions, like little gen- 
eral treatises or prefaces of the matter, which then is treated 
in detail in chapters with special titles. Book First relates to 
the classical, pre-classical, and oriental history of music, with 
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chapters on the Chinese, Japanese and Hindoos, on the 
Egyptians and other Africans, on Western Asiatics, on the 
Israelites, the Islamites, the Greeks and the Romans. Book 
Second traces the development of music in the middle ages, 
treating in six chapters of Christian hymnology, folk-music, 
troubadours and minnesingers, and so on. Book Third car- 
ries on the history with Luther and the music of the Protest- 
ant church, to which subject are given seventy-four pages. 
Also, in twelve chapters, are treated the early Italian music, 
English music, and the decline of music with the Romance 
nations, and its rise with the Germans. Book Four treats of 
the history of music from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present time. It is divided by the prefaces or 
introductions, before spoken of, into four parts, the first being 
the epoch of genius in German music, under which different 
cbapters treat of Bach, Handel, Glick, Hadyn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, about thirty pages being given to each. Then 
follows the epoch of the great German /a/ent, as the contents 
phrases it, treated in three chapters on Schubert, Weber, 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn and Schumann. Then fol- 
lows the influence of the German genius on Italy and France, 
treated in two chapters, in which a chapter of fifty-two pages 
is given to the opera, and another chapter to Cherubini, 
Spontiniand Rossini. ‘The book ends with the New Romantic 
school, under which a chapter is given Berlioz and Wagner. 
A chapter of eighty-two pages discusses contemporary com- 
posers and the concluding chapter of 42 pages treats of modern 
English music. ‘There is an index of eighteen pages in 
double columns. The author says in the preface that it is 
hoped his work ‘‘ may aid in fostering an ever-increasing 
interest in the most emotional and cherished of all arts— 
music ;’’ which, indeed, it can hardly fail to do; and certain 
it is that it will delight and instruct those who are already 
lovers of the art. It istruly an imposing work. Itis very un- 
common indeed, inthe wealth, profusion, excellence and ex- 
treme interest of its illustrations. Itis acritical history, display- 
ing both affluent learning, and that. kind of knowledge also 
which consists in a mind thoroughly penetrated with the sub- 
ject. That this ample work does not disdain anecdote will 
appear from the following, from page 341, relating to the 
musician Josquin, which we will copy for its naive interest: 
‘It is related that one day the king asked his favorite Josquin 
whether his powers were equal to the scoring a popular French 
melody, in which a part should be reserved for his majesty. 
This task was by no means easy, as the monarch was possessed 
of a very feeble voice, and of still less musical skill. But 
these were trifles to the sagacious master. He arranged the 
selected chanson for two boys’ voices, adding a special part 
for the king, marked ‘ Vox Regis,’ consisting of a single note 
running throughout*the piece, reserving for himself the bass 
which, it is almost needless to say, was the most important.’’ 
J. Vv. B. 


Gordon Browne's Series of Old Fairy Tales. The Drawings by Gor- 
don Browne. The story Retold by Laura E. Richards. Boston : 
Roberts Bros. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. No, 1, Hop O’ 
My Thumb. No. 2, Beauty and the Beast. 

These are old stories pleasingly retold, in quarto form, il- 
luminated covers, and adorned with very vigorous illustrations. 
The drawings, in fact, are worthy of entertaining the old as 
well as the young. We must say, however, that the story of 
‘‘Hop O’ My Thumb’”’ is not good matter for the imagina- 
tions of children, nor for elder people either, for that matter. 
The letterpress is large and clear, and the paper good. 


The Feusant and the Princa.—A story of the French Revolution 

By Harriet Martineau. Ginn & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

The promise of the publishers to supply choice literature 
with full notes for children’s reading, printed in large type on 
good paper at low prices, is being abundantly fulfilled in this 
excellent series of classics. We have in the present volume 
another old friend in new dress. In the words of the author, 
the sad story of the young prince, Louis XVII, is ‘‘ a stand- 
ing lesson to all who imagine that to be a prince is to be 
happier than other people.’’ 
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In a Storeroom. 


In the wing of a large, old house in the suburbs of a city 
was a storage room where three children were housed on a 
stormy day of early September. 

It was not very often the children were allowed in this holy 
of holies, for be it understood this was no common catch-all 
of a lumber-room. It was no part of the economy of this 
household to stow things away which were of no earthly 
good. In the first place, they had the strength of mind to 
immediately destroy and put out of its misery anything which 
was really used up. In the second place, if a thing was 
worth further use after they were done with it, they put on 
their thinking caps long enough to remember some one whose 
case it fitted, and then sent it to that person, or invited him 
to come and get it. Third, if no one could be thought of 
to whom it would be useful, it must be something really worth 
storage to find a place there. So this is the situation. ‘The 
room contained things reserved for occasional use; it was 
orderly, and not overcrowded ; there was space enough to get 
at anything and use it. Some one connected with this fam- 
ily eyidently had a scientific and mechanical turn of mind. 
There was a carpenter’s work-bench in the roomiest and light- 
est corner, with well-kept tools in their respective places. 
Another corner hinted of chemical experiments, with the 

ccompanying unlikely dishes and suspicious looking mix- 
tures locked in behind glass doors. Across the way stood a 
tempting chest of drawers—high, old-fashioned, and showing 
itself the worse for the wear, still having remarkable capacity 
for storage. On it was acase with some fine geological speci- 
mens and a large globe, from which the children had taken 
turns in studying geography. In the most secluded nook 
in the room, and solemnly draped in gray cloth, some- 
thing very tall and slender loomed up high, and had the most 
mysterious attraction to the children, because they were never 
allowed to meddle with it in the remotest way. Quiet little 
Sadie was more absent-minded and dreamy than usual that day, 
which was altogether unnecessary, as she was chronically so 
every day. It was Dick and Nelly who kept up an excite- 
ment by going into ecstasies over the curious stones and shells, 
who whirled the globe with desperate rapidity, to assist their 
memories as to the rate of speed in which the world ‘goes 
round ; who found a few stray squares of board under the 
carpenter’s bench, and drove tacks into them as thickly 
as pins in a pincushion, Sadieonly laughed occasionally from 
her corner, diagonally opposite and most distant from the tall, 
gray object. She and her doll were Supposed to be keeping 
house, but it must have been rather dull business, as neither 
of them were doing anything but watching the others and 
looking out of the window. She always fell into this mood 
when in the storeroom now. ‘The first two times she had 
haunted the corner of the mysterious object, from which 
mamma had lifted the cover to let them peep, and then told 
them what they might play with. Sadie had not the gift of 
teasing for the things she wanted most, and which had been 
forbidden, as the other two children had; and so the more 
the wanted to know all about what was under the cover, the 
further she put herself from it, bodily and mentally, but the 
effort made her the more dreamy and passive. 

That afternoon there was a surprise in the family. Uncle 
Edward came. He had been abroad several years, and to 
him belonged most of the things in the store-room. The 
clouds broke away at sunset, and as evening came on a cloud 
was lifted from Sadie’s horizon, too; for Uncle Ed went up 
into the storeroom, opened the long window out on the little 
balcony, took off the gray cloth from the tall mystery, and 
invited all the folks to come and look through his telescope. 
It took some time to get the things in readiness, and it was a 
great event for the children to sit up so late. But they never 
forgot the wonderful sights they saw that evening as the stars 
came out, and Uncle Ed helped them to see and understand 
‘ulngs new to them by the aid of the telescope. Dick and 
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Nellie were the quiet ones now. Sadie forgot to be dreamy, 
and was alive with interest, whether it was herself or another 
who was taking a turn at the stars. 

‘«It is just only to see things through, and nothing else !’’ 
was at last her conclusion. 

‘* That is agreat deal,’’ said papa, ‘‘ when it shows us so 
much more than we can see without it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I thought I could see all there was when I had just 
only my eyes to look through. Now I know there is ever so 
much more.’’ ‘* And always more yet undiscovered,’’ added 
papa. Here mamma suggested, ‘‘ With the telescope to show 
such wonderful pictures to your eyes, and Uncle Ed to talk 
into your ears about them, your mind is getting nearly as full 
as it will hold for this time,’’ so with the promise of another 
evening on the balcony before Uncle Ed carried off his 
treasures, the little ones went to bed glowing with wonders. 

‘* ] guessed it was a sort of pump, mamma, when you lifted 
the cloth once to let me peep under, only I couldn’t think 
where the pumpings came from.”’ 


‘‘ Weil, it isn’t so very unlike a pump after all,’’ agreed 
mamma, who didn’t quite like the kind of laugh with which 
Dick greeted Sadie’s reflection. ‘‘It looks a little like one; 
then if we work a pump it brings up water through it from 
away down in the ground, which refreshes and invigorates 
our bodies; and in a like manner a telescope can be made to 
bring down rays of light through it from away up among the 
heavenly bodies, and shows us objects which fill our minds 
with knowledge and understanding.”’ 

‘*T liked best to hear Uncle Ed talk,’’ shouted Dick from 
the next room, preparing to bounce into bed. 

‘‘ That was because you can take things into your thought 
through your ears more easily than through your eyes. When 
we come to think of it, whatever brings distant things nearer 
to our sight is a sort of telescope, and I am thinking now of 
our inner sight which we talk about at bed time with your 
prayer. Looking in people’s eyes often reminds me of a tele- 
scope, for there is a whole soul-world lying just beyond, from 
which wonderful rays of light reach us and carry thought 
from one to the other.’’ 

‘*Don’t you know, mamma,’’ put in Nellie, ‘‘ how the 
other day when we had been over to the Corners, and knew 
you wouldn’t like it, you said you saw something in our eyes 
that wasn’t right, until we told you? and sometimes when 
you look at us I know what you mean before you say it.” 

‘* Yes, and do you remember what Uncle told you about 
the lenses to-night,—how they catch and reflect the rays of 
light? ‘It reminded me of that most powerful lens in a human 
soul, for reflecting rays of light from the thought of one to 
another, and that is love. Love is not only the greatest 
reflector, but the greatest generator of thought. It is soclear 
that it reflects the rays of light very truthfully, and by this trans- 
mitting or sharing, it also generates,—that is, awakens new 
thought and makes it grow. You can understand your les- 
sons better when Miss S. is your teacher, you say, than when 
Miss B. is with you.’’ 

‘*T should think we could !’’ declared Dick, with a gusto. 
He had bounced out of bed again, dragging the bed-clothes 
half across the room after him, when he found there was more 
telescope talk going on. 

‘* You catch a touch of warmth and kindness from the face 
of Miss S. that makes you glad to give your attention to her. 
The thought she wishes you to get, reflects more brightly 
from her mind than from Miss B’s, because she has more love 
for you, and so more confidence in you. To try to see things 
through another’s thoughts always enlarges our own.’’ 

‘*T was alittle afraid of the telescope, mamma, when it 
stood covered up in the corner, but now I love it, for it has 
shown me such beautiful things ;’’ and Nellie added, ‘‘ How 
we shall miss Uncle Ed’s things out of that room when he 
goes !’’ 

‘¢ We will fit it up for a play-room then, and you can keep 
all your treasures in it.’’ 

‘¢ Won’t that be fun !”’ 

‘* But now it is time for sleeps.’’ ss © 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 
' Good Friday From An Ethical Standpoint. 


LECTURE BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE OF CHICAGO, APRIL 3, 
1887, REPEATED BEFORE THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH 
APRIL 24, 1887, BY W. M,. SALTER. 

Good Friday—which falls this year on Friday next—com- 
memorates one of the most pathetic events in history. This 
event is ordinarily regarded froma theological stand-point— 
and so the mention of it is apt to have little interest to lib- 
erals. ! 

The orthodox idea of the death of Jesus takes us back to 
the dim beginnings of Hebrew history, when Jahveh, the 
national God, was conceived as the special source of thunder, 
and the storm, of plagues and pestilence ; and when the fierce 
wrath with which he smote the Egyptians, destroying the first- 
born in every house, was only stayed as against the Hebrews 
by the blood of lambs dashed upon the door-posts or the 
lintels of the houses wherein they lived. The sight of blood 
was thought, according to the legend, to have softened the 
heart of the stern God, and in his mercy he passed the houses 
of the Israelites by. Thence arose the festival of the pass- 
over; thousands of lambs were slaughtered every spring in 
ancient Israel, to commemorate the God’s favor in the past 
and to secure his favor for the future. Now it happened that 
it was during one of the passover festivals that Jesus came to 
his untimely end; the coincidence could not fail to affect the 
imagination of the early Christians. Jesus was their passover, 
they declared, their lamb—and they had no need to sacrifice 
any other; behind him and his blood they could take shelter ; 
and the destroying hand that would soon be stretched out in 
the dread day of judgment would pass them by. The gospel 
traditions even represent Jesus as taking this view of his 
death. As the shadows of his coming fate fell upon him, he 
spoke mysteriously of giving his life as a ransom, by which 
the destruction of many should be averted; and the night 
before the crucifixion, at the last meal with his disciples, 
he identified the bread and wine upon the table with his 
body and blood, which were about to be offered up as a pro- 
pitiation to Israel’s God. ‘This is the meaning of the com- 
munion which all Christian churches celebrate: here lies the 
significance of the Catholic mass; to Protestants figuratively, 
to Catholics really, the bread and the wine are the body and 
blood of that precious paschal lamb, whose life was taken 
eighteen centuries ago. Unless God 1s appeased, unless blood 
is shed, there is thought to be no favor from the unseen world 
for man; and to those who do not trust in this sacrifice 
already made there is only, to use scriptural language, a cer- 
tain fearful expectation of judgment and of fierce, devouring 
fire.* Here is one explanation of the power which orthodox 
Christianity still has over the minds of men; at bottom it is 
a religion of fear, and before the advent of science and its 
disclosures of an equable reign of law, fear is more natural to 
men in contemplating nature than any other feeling ; there is 
nothing men crave so as to have their fears allayed ; and so to 
ignorant, anxious men and women everywhere, whether among 
the earliest Jewish converts or among the thronging multitudes 
of Rome, or among the untutored barbarians of the north, or 
among the uneducated masses in our great cities to-day, 
Christianity has come and comes asa boon, assuring them that 
if they will trust in the blood that has been shed for them, 
the unseen powers of the world will be kind and gracious. 

We, to whom this whole circle of belief is illusory, and 
pitifully erroneous, what occasion have we to speak of Good 
Friday? I answer, because the death of Jesus may be looked 
at from a different standpoint. We may look on the death of 
this devoted son of Israel as it really was, not as it came to 
be regarded by his pious followers, or as it was transformed into 
something mysterious and fanciful in his own pious imagina- 
tion. We may ask ourselves, what led to it; what does it 
show us as to his character ; what is its meaning as an incident 
in the moral progress of the race; what value has it still for 
us personally, when we look upon it simply as the death of a 
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great and heroic man? We may treat it as we would the 
death of Socrates or the death of Savonarola, or the death of 
John Brown—tragic deaths, all of them; deaths that have 
moved the hearts of men and influenced the course of history, 
and have still an inspiring power. ‘The death of Jesus sur- 
passes them all in pathos and in its influence on the fortunes 
of mankind. I think it not presumptuous to depart from 
Jesus’ own estimate in this matter. We human beings often 
think we best understand ourselves. We think the estimates 
we set upon our work are the true estimates. But often we 
are mistaken. President Garfield said that ‘‘ the lesson of 
history is rarely learned by the actors themselves.’’ We who 
are really living are too earnest about the matter to sit down 
and form calm judgments. Time and the perspective which 
time gives are necessary. Jesus may have valued his death 
for one thing ; history may value it for quite another. 


How was it that Jesus died so soon? Why did he not live 
en to aripe old age, like Socrates? I answer, essentially 
because he was not a philosopher, but a reformer; an agita- 
tor. For this reason his predecessor,—the astetic Baptist, 
was cast into one of Herod’s dungeons, and only came out to 
be decapitated. He had spoken too boldly of social iniquity in 
the court. Jesus had no ascetic ways about him; he did not 
love the lonesome wilderness; he frequented the towns and 
cities where men were congregated, and was touched by human 
sufferings and privations as well as human wickedness. | 
must not linger over details on which I have dwelt on other 
occasions. In brief, Jesus threw himself into the social agi- 
tations of his day—and the one agitating thought, that with 
which all secretly sympathized, though few dared to promul- 
gate and hope anything immediately from, was that of an over- 
throwal of the hated Roman power, and the inauguration of 
a new social and political order, under the name of the 
Kingdom ot Heaven. This was the Messianic dream of his 
people. During his youth or early manhood there had been 
actual uprisings and bloody resistance to the Roman authority. 
Jesus had a horror of war and looked not to the hands of any 
soldiery to accomplish the great revolution on which he, too, 
set his heart. 


The great God, Jahveh, he who had flashed fire out of 
heaven in approval of his faithful prophets, who had parted 
the waters of the Red Sea to let his people pass through 
and escape from their oppressors—his arm would be stretched 
out again ; and it was only necessary that he be trusted, and 
the people be gathered out of Israel who should be worthy to 
form the new and glorious kingdom. By a bold leap, and 
yet no bolder than other Messiahs made before and after him, 
he took the leadership of a new movement, gathered follow- 
ers, spoke with authority to all men, foretold the great com- 
ing change, and made others feel and believed himself that 
when the kingdom of heaven should come, he should be at 
its head. The old order falls, he said, a new one is coming ; 
in the old is oppression, and cruel suffering, and abject mis- 
ery, and sensuality and all manner of evil; in the new, there 
will be a recompense for every wrong and comfort*for all 
who mourn, and the poor and the persecuted and the pure in 
heart, and those who love others as they do themselves will be 
the privileged ones—and all who oppress, all who are sensual, 
all who are hypocritical and for apretense make long prayers, 
shall be humbled and cast out. The heart of the people 
responded to such fervid utterances; those in authority, on 
the other hand, the props, the pillars, the ornaments of the 
old order of things looked, askance at Jesus. ’Tis the old 
story—that of conflicting interests; the Sadducean nobility, 
the zealous punctilious Pharisees, the lawyer scribes were in 
a place of reverence now and it did not look as if, in the 
dream of the future which Jesus unfolded, they should have 
any place at all. On the other hand, those who were op- 
pressed and miserable now, had everything to gain,—and 
that many of them were inspired by no higher motives, 1s 
shown by the fact that when Jesus got into the clutches of 
the civil power, they made a very rabble against him. The 
Roman authorities never seem to have troubled themselves 
at all about Jesus; so peaceful was his attitude and so exclu- 
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sively did he address himself to his own countrymen, that 
they scarcely knew of him; and when he was brought to trial 
before them, they seem to have regarded him asa harmless 
dreamer, and would never have consented to his death, had 
they not been driven to by the fierce and determined attitude 
of the leaders of Jewish orthodoxy. But the conflict into 
which Jesus precipitated himself could have no other issue. 
He did not trim his words, he spoke as conscience prompted 
him to speak; sharper invective than that he poured out, 
according to the report in Matthew, twenty-third chapter, 
against the false guides of his people, was perhaps never heard, 
—they would not enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor would 
they let others goin. ’Twas but a question of time and oppor- 
tunity; and when one of his disciples, momemtarily cha- 
grined at a rebuke his master had given him for his penu- 
riousness, and with the thought, perhaps, of forcing him to 
take his position as the nation’s king, offered to put the Jew- 
ish authorities in possession of him, the offer was readily 
closed with, Jesus was made a prisoner, and the next day, 
after being hurried through a judicial trial, which was little 
better than a farce, was nailed to the cross. 


Such were the causes which led to the event which Good 
Friday celebrates—so far as they can be gathered into a few 
words. Jesus died the victim of a great hope for his people 
and for the world. He belongs to the company of those 
who cannot be patient with thingsas they see them, and who, 
because they cannot, meet with suspicion, and opposition, 
and hatred, and perhaps violence and death. His hope was 
not free from illusion ; nay, in one sense it was altogether 
illusion, for wrong and oppression will never cease in this 
world by the intervention of divine power to judge and pun- 
ish it, nor do men come from the dead or from heaven to do 
the work which they left undone on earth. But we have to 
distinguish between one’s aim and the means by which he 
hopes to see it accomplished ; and there is more hope for the 
world from one Jesus than from a dozen ora thousand men 
versed in the methods of science, yet without any transcend- 
ent aim and passion for a reign of right. The aim of Jesus 
was sound ; nay, that isa tame word for it; it was perfect, it was 
unsurpassable. ‘There is no other supreme aim for man than 
that reign of justice and of love upon which Jesus set his 
heart. To-day, in the measure that we have it, there is order, 
and safety and joy in the community,—and that there is so 
much lawlessness and defiant wickedness abroad, is siniply 
evidence as to how great an extent men have it not. We 
must seek first, not wealth, not power, and not science, nor 
art, but the Kingdom of God—there is perpetual inspiration 
for man in this lofty thought of Jesus. The significance to 
us of the death of Jesus is simply that he kept this aim, in 
the only form that was possible to him, to the bitter end. 
We distinguish the aim from the method by which it was to 
be realized; we separate the form from the substance of 
Jesus’ thought, but Jesus was not a philosopher, his con- 
sciousness was one and indivisible, and to doubt that he was 
the Messiah, would have been to doubt that there was any 
Messianic reign to be—and to doubt that would have been 
to shatter his faith in Israel and in Israel’s God; and that he 
could not shatter,—it was a part of him, in his blood and in 
every fiber of his being. 7 

For my own part, I can say that there are no events in 
Jesus’ life so touching as those toward the close. At no 
time does he reveal so much character. ‘To stand by our 
faith when all things go well with us—there is no great vir- 
tue in that; to stand by it when it is persecuted, when we 
may suffer loss from it—that tests whatever manliness there is 
in us. Jesus had no stoical feeling about death. It was not 
a matter of indifference to him whether he lived or died. 
He who loved the flowers of the field and the birds of the 
air, the lakes and the hillsides of his native Gallilee and the 
proud city of Jerusalem, to which he had made yearly pil- 
grimages from his boyhood up, could not turn from all these 
without some rendings of the heart and tears. And sharper 
pang than all, he who had counted on Divine assistance, he 
who had looked to being elevated toa Divine throne, whence 
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he could execute the justice that was burning in his heart— © 


how could he die like other men and leave his great work 
undone? In theory he had assented to it; on his way from 
Gallilee to Jerusalem for the last time, he surmised where 
the end would be; yes, on the night before his death, as we 
have seen, he made a mournful comparison of himself to the 
paschal lamb. But afterwards, when alone, in the darkness of 
the night, and the dread specter of death actually stood before 
him, his human shrinkings were too strong,—he fell on his 
face and prayed to God that he might not die; prayed 
three times, and sweat fell like blood from his face. ’Twas 
an almost mortal agony, so that to-day we almost hold our 
breath as we read of it—we feel the wrestling as ’twere our 
own, we hear the cry of pain; and then the cry ceases and a 
more than mortal calm passes through his breast—he has 
yielded his strong love of life, he goes forth to the sacrifice. 
Never was man serener than Jesus before his judges; when 
idle charges were trumped up against him he was silent,—he 
would not honor them even with a denial; but when asked 
as to the central core of all his faith, was he the Messiah, he 
promptly answered, ‘‘I am’’—he took the oath administered 
to him by the High Priest, though he had never sworn before 
and commanded his followers not to ; he pointed his persecu- 
tors away to the time when he should sit on the right hand 
of God and come in majesty on the clouds of heaven; and 
when in return the priestly hirelings spat in his face and 
cuffed him and jeered at him, he held his peace. Before 
Pilate he preserved the same dignified attitude, affirming his 
royal rank, but replying nothing to the frivolous charges 
urged by the priestly hypocrites. He submitted to the 
insults of the brutal Roman soldiery; in cruel mockery they 
put a red gown upon him, and placed a crown woven of thorn 
branches upon his head, and for a scepter they put into his 
right hand a reed—and then they filed before him, kneeling 
in turn and saying, ‘‘ Hail, King of the Jews;’’ and nota 
murmur escaped him. On his way to the place of execution, 
he had to bear his own cross, until, in his weakness, he could 
carry it no longer, and a passer*by was impressed into the ser- 
vice. On arriving at the dreary hill-top, he was offered, 
‘according to Jewish usage, a highly spiced wine, an intoxi- 
cating drink, which, from a sentiment of pity, was given to 
the sufferer to stupefy him.’’* He touched the cup to his 
lips and put it from him. As Renan says, ‘‘ This sad solace 
of common criminals was unsuited to his lofty nature. He 
would face death with mind unclouded. The physical hor- 
rors of that death no one could describe—nor shall I attempt 
to. Crucifixion was reserved for slaves and the lowest crimi- 
nals. It was a horrid torture and ordinarily long drawn- 
out. But if we may trust the gospel traditions, no outcry 
escaped the lips of Jesus, unless it was once when consumed 
with burning thirst; so magnanimous was he, that he prayed 
God to forgive his executioners, since they knew not what 
they were doing; and, though for a moment his heart failed 
him and he felt as one forsaken, he reassured himself at the 
last, and trustfully commended to the hands of Godghis part- 
ing spirit. 

Where shall we read of a more tragic, a more noble death 
than this? Where is one that stirs more all our mingled 
feelings of indignation, and pity and admiration? Do we 
wonder that by his death, Jesus has won a closer place in the 
hearts of men than he could ever have by a most splendid 
and successful life, that the crucified one has been covered 
with honor and glory, that men have raised him to a height of 
praise equal only to the depth of shame in which he was once 
plunged ? Who would not like to be a believing Christian fora 
moment on Good Friday even more than on Easter Day, since 
all the instincts of honor and pity in a man incline him to 
take the side of one who was once placed at such bitter dis- 
advantage, and we would rather err with such an one than 
keep company with those who are coldly correct and have 
not hearts large enough for a noble mistake! I for one would 
cast my tribute of honor at the feet of Jesus. There be lib- 
erals who would ignore him, who would bring up their chil- 


*Renan, Life of Jesus, p 346. 
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dren in ignorance of him, or perchance would ridicule him. 
I am not of this number. He is no paragon to my mind—no 
model of spotless virtue or of infallible wisdom ; I do not call 
myself his follower. But this he is to me—inspiration ; he 
touches my heart, he stirs my conscience, he warms me with 
love of a noble ideal; and this is something which few phil- 
osophers, liberal or other, have done or are doing for men, so 
that while they give correct opinions, Jesus and a few others 
like him give that indefinable thing we call life. I should 
rather have the impulses which Jesus communicates and be 
left to form my own opinions, than to have the opinions of 
our wisest philosophers without that motion of the heart 
toward goodness and all unselfishness which is so naturally stir- 
red by the spectacle of the life and death of this son of man. 
It is not knowledge that moves the world, but character, love; 
and outside of the holy Buddha, where is there a man that has 
so impressed himself upon the world and created and deep- 
ened so many channels of pity and tenderness as Jesus, whose 
opinions we may outgrow, but whose heart never ! 


The death of Jesus sets the last seal to his sincerity, and to 
the reality of that wonderful love of man, which made him 
brave so much and count the cost so little. A man of com- 
moner mould would never have risked so much, a man with a 
heart less pure would never have assumed so high a mission ; we 
are compelled to say that if Israel and the world were to be 
redeemed and purified and transformed according to the out- 
lines of his dream, he was worthy to be the instrument of 
the Unseen in doing so; for never was there one who had less 
self-will, who more completely identified himself with the will 
of the Highest as he conceived it, never one better qualified to 
sit at the right hand of his Father, as he thought he one day 
should, and dispense justice and merciful judgment to the as- 
sembled nations of men. 


And now let us look at the death of Jesus in a broader way, 
as an incident in the moral progress of humanity. It has a 
three-fold significance of which I wish to speak: First, it is 
the consecration of sorrow, of suffering. Cast over in your 
mind all the gods of the Grecian and Roman pantheon and 
where shall you find one with the downcast, sorrowful visage of 
the son of man,—where among the fair goddesses shall you find 
one so tenderly beautiful as that which Christian imagination 
has given to the Mater dolorosa? A suffering god—what an 
incongruous thing to a Greek ora Roman! But a suffering 
god, asuffering man whom his followers have made a god, is the 
central figure in Christian worship. This means an immense dif- 
ference in the moral sentiments of men. It means a compassion 
strange to the ancient world,—it means that the more men 
suffer (other things being equal), the more they shall be cared 
for; while in pagan civilization it was too apt to be the case 
that the more men suffered the more they were neglected. 
No man can turn in reflection to the cross of Jesus, or to any 
of the affecting incidents of the last two days of his life, and 
not feel his heart softened toward all the sufferings of his fel- 
lowmen and a double aversion to all the jeering spirit with 
which oge man sometimes makes light of another man’s dis- 
tress. Such incidents as those at the trial and crucifixion of 
Jesus would not be tolerated now, even in the punishment of 
our worst criminals; the dignity of humanity, even in crime, 
is felt now, and hardly a lynching mob would subject its vic- 
tim to such indignities as were heaped on Jesus. ’Tis not by 
accident, then, that we care for the sick now as never was the 
case in the old world, that the poor have a love shown to 
them, that they never knew in Greece or Rome; ’twas not by 
accident that in old Rome itself the gladiatorial shows were 
stopped, when Christian influences gained the upper hand in 
the state. Everywhere a new humanity arose, a new pity for 
all the outcast members of society ; for no one suffered shame 
and loss without exciting the remembrance of him who was 
in his day ‘‘ despised and rejected of men,’’ and who asked no 
honor for himself, save that of being remembered in the form 
of the least and feeblest of those who were his brethren. 
Secondly, the death of Jesus brings home to us in a vivid 
way that sacrifice is a law of progress. It isnot that the unseen 
Spirit is angry and will not be favorable to man until some 
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offering of blood is made to him; but that the conditions of 
things are such that progress is only possible through effort and 
pain and sacrifice. ‘* What good thing have my brothers,’’ ex- 
claims the Buddha, ‘‘ but it came from search and strife and 
loving sacrifice?’’ It is a beautiful ideal that each of us 
should live a full and complete life, without any marring of it, 
any cutting of it short for the sake of others; but it is the 
goal of evolution rather than the law of the process, and in 
the meantime, we have often to suffer injury to ourselves that 
good may come to others. What mother, what devoted 
friend, what leader of reform, what helper in any useful cause 
does not know that unless they are willing to part with some- 
thing, time, means, strength, health, perhaps life itself, they 
are not fitted to the tasks which nature or their own hearts 
call them to? And this is why the innocent ideal of pleasure, 
of happiness for ourselves, falls so far short of the real require- 
ments of life; it is summer-weather philosophy, and if we 
have cherished it, the first storm of adversity, the first disap- 
pointment dispels it like a dream from our minds, and is 
only too apt to leave us bitter, because we were so unpre- 
pared. My friends, we are bound to one another, we belong 
to humamity ; ‘tis against our nature to seek a good for our- 
selves, alone and apart, ’tis according to our nature to find our 
happiness in the common happiness, and to give, to spend 
and be spent in the service of humanity. None of the lower 
goods on which we so often set our hearts are absolute ; health 
we should seek, but we may disregard it, and suffer, as George 
Eliot says, ‘‘ glorious harm,’’ in some noble disinterested 
service. ‘* Whowould not rather be sick,’’ says Renan, ‘‘like 
Pascal, than in good health like the multitude?’’ Who 
would not rather suffer, I would add, and bear his cross like 
Jesus, and be buffeted and spit upon and made the butt of 
cruel jests, and at last be crucified, than to live to a good old 
age as the high priest did who condemned him to death, and 
left children after him, so that, as Josephus says, he was held 
to be one of the most fortunate men of his century? Let us 
not use words lightly, let us not rate ourselves too high. I do 
not forget the truth of those lines of Newman’s: 


“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


Ah, we should shrink from the cross of Jesus, we shrink 
from being ill-spoken of now, we shrink from all the little 
crosses that duty brings us from day to day; perhaps, I 
should not say, we would rather suffer like Jesus,—but oh, 
that we might be ready to, oh that we might school 
ourselves now by little acts of self-denial, by patience 
under suffering, by continuing to love, though there are those 
who hate us, by constantly surrendering our self-will in face 
of the Divine necessities that surround us, and saying, What- 
ever thou layest upon me, that I will do,—school ourselves 
thus, so that we shall be ready, should we be called upon, to 
render the last sacrifice, and withhoid not life itself from the 
service of the world. The death of Jesus is a sorry subject ; 
there is no beauty in death that we should desire it— it is 
the opposite of all we crave, we do not like to think of it, we 
turn from it when the mention of it ismade. O hard, ungra- 
cious visitor! O stern, repulsive visage—yet thou may’st be 
transfigured, thou may’st even be made welcome. ‘‘ Let death 
come straightway,’’ said Achilles, ‘‘ after I have punished the 
wrong-doer, so that I remain not here by the beached ships, 4 
laughing-stock and a useless burden of the earth.’’ Jesus said, 
‘* Let death come.’’ Death is made sacred, death is glorified 
since Jesus died,—and there have been impetuous followers 
of his that have even courted it, that have been ready to throw 
the world away that they might follow in his footsteps. Do 
not fear death, O friend, but rather fear that thou may’st not 
die worthily ; selfish, fretful, bitter, rebellious, when thou 
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should’st be full of love, and peaceful and thankful and with- 
out reproaches to God or man, ready to yield, and glad 
even if in any way thy death may bea sacrifice for the world’s 
ood. 
. There is one other aspect of the death of Jesus to which I 
must refer. It is the element of illusion in the hope to which 
he fella martyr. ‘The world’s progress is not all in a straight 
line. Those who would benefit the world we remember more 
tenderly for their mistakes. The road to humanity’s perfect 
goal is not revealed to us by flashes from heaven. We have to 
find it out by experience,—and incidental to humanity’s 
experience are mistakes, and failures numberless. The hope 
of Jesus to gome again to the world in power and glory was 
illusory ; the solemn prediction he made to the high priest 
at his trial was illusory; had he had no illusions, he would 
not have died as he did, he would not have been spat upon 
and mocked and tortured and crucified. But when I think 
of this aspect of the case, I call to mind George Eliot’s 
words : 
“ Even our failures are a prophecy, 
Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp ; 


As patriots who seem to die in vain 
Make liberty more sacred by their pangs.” 


Jesus died in vain, as have others before him or since his 
time ; but his cause is the dearer to us because he failed in it. 
[ would we might imprint his thought on our foreheads and in 
our hearts, I would we might make it the great sovereign aim of 
our lives, to bring that kingdom of heaven, for which he sighed 
and prayed and died, to pass in the world. O my friends, 
my companions for a few brief years upon the earth,—what 
are we living for, what thought istopmost in our souls? [I tell 
you nothing is fitted to be there, but the thought of Jesus. 
Let us purify it from all that belonged merely to his time and 
race, let it be to us a hope for America and the world, instead 
of, as it was to him, for Israel and the world,—let us, here in 
our own land, in our own commonwealth, in our own city, 
strive to build a true kingdom of justice, a city of light ; let 
us hold to such an aim against our fears, against the selfish- 
ness of men and our own, against all the odds that count on 
the other side; let us love and labor and die for it, and then, 
though we in turn make mistakes, others will remember us the 


more tenderly for them, and press the harder for the way that 
is true and sure. 


— 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. May 2, 1887. 
DEAR EpITor :—In the printing of Church registers could 
we not ‘partly check the wholesale piracy or miscellaneous 
and indifferent aims which they are made to serve by selling 
them, as may be done, for ten or fifteen cents a copy? This 
pays the cost of printing and qualifies the risk or scope of cir- 
culation. Further—only a limited number could be printed, 
and for the congregation. Perhaps these ‘‘ business fleas ’’ 
would pester us as much as ever—yet they would be paying, 
in part, for the trouble of troubling us. We have adopted 

this plan to our joy. ae ae 


Epitor or Unity.—Twenty years in the ministry of a 
denomination ( Baptist ) whose time and means were largely 
expended in maintaining ‘integrity of doctrines,’’ naturally 
begets a desire for ‘‘ rest.’’ Five years’ abiding peace, among 
the most excellent people of All-Souls’ church, of this city, 
makes us pray to be excused from further ‘‘ Problems of fel- 
lowship in religion,’ that find their unwelcome way to our 
quiet home. Unity brings a glow of joy in its weekly visits 
that we dislike to have dissipated by appeals to the ‘‘ Unita- 
rian situation in the light of the vote of the Western Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati.’’ 

Our cause here has much to inspire hope for the future. 

S. D, BowKEr. 


P. S.—Before I could mail the above I was afficted with 


‘‘ Unitarian Christianity,’’ and ‘‘ What is Unitarianism ?”’ 
Kansas Crry, Mo +» April 21, 1887, 
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BROWNING’S WOMEN. 


By Mary E. Burr. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION By Epwarp E. Hatz, D. D., LL. D. 


—— - 


There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing’s women with intelligent fairness.—C/icago Herald. 


Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure.—Cleveland Leader. 


There is a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable.—CAautauqguan, 


The wonder grows upon us that Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning’s phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. “The author is clearly a critical, care- 
ful, admiring student of Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it—New England Fournal of Education. 


We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special study of the poet.—Boston 
Transcript. | 


In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies, analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author.—/nfer 
Ocean. 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease.— 
Chicago Tribune, 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

“Browning’s Women” is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase.—Edgar Fawcett. 

Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 276 pages, pre $3100. For sale by the 
trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

“ CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, . - CHICAGO, 
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THEODORE PARKER’S 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. 


Selected from’ Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Rufus 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430° reduced from $2.50 
to $1.25. 


‘It has been a great comfort to me often to think that after F have 
passed away some of my best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winge words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed.”—T4eodore Parker to Rufus 
Leighton. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who ¢cispense both light and heat in days that were dark and ee The 
reduced price ought to give this perennial book a fresh lease on life anda 
new field. * ¢ The k contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book.”’— Unity. 


This volume, edited by Mr. Rurus LeEIGuTon, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. LetGHuton by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tne price, originally $2.50, we have 


REDUCED TO $1.25. 


The book contains 430 large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
incloth. The general divisions of subjects are as follows: The Material 
World and Man’s Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus. 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu. 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to torty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, M‘n’s Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England—the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in amy other 
form, except a single section which has been used in th: recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 


*.* The book is for salein Boston at Roberts Brothers’ Book Store, and 

may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed on receipt 

of price ($1.25) by , 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


EDITORS: 


JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
J. V. BLAKE,- . . - J. C. LEARNED, 
W. C. GANNETT, H. M. SIMMONS, 
F. L. HOSMER, . . - Davip UTTER. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Weekly: $1.50 per annum. 


The date on the address label of every sub- 
scriber indicates the time to which the sub- 
scription is paid. Remittances are acknowl- 
edged by changing this date. No written 
receipts are sent unless requested. No paper 
discontinued without an explicit order and 
payment of all arrearages. Remit by draft on 
Chicago or New York or by postal or express 
order, pavable to CHARLES H. Kerr & Co. 

Advertising, 6 cents per line; reading no- 
tices, 12 cents. Communications regarding 
advertisements should be addressed to Lorp 
& THoMaAS, 45 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


—— ——$__—__—— ——— 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Editorial Wanderings.— Last week the 
senior editor was away from home, and 
touched elbows with the faithful workers at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and River Falls. At 
each of these places he told of Browning’s 
method and message, and, judging from the 
number and interest of the auditors, Browning 
is not so remote from the thought and life of 
our communities as many would have us 
think. At the latter place, he also told the 
story of Millais, the peasant painter, to an audi- 
ence of nearly 300 students, and on Sunday 
morning he preached in the over-crowded 
Sunday-school room of the new Unitarian 
church of Minneapolis. The audience is 
tremulous with expectation of the upstairs 
glory that is almost ready for them, We 
will not anticipate, but we will venture to 
say that after a few weeks one of the things 
to see in Minneapolis will be the Unitarian 
church, as already the man to hear in Minne- 
apolis is the Unitarian minister. What bright, 
great country is focalized in these twin-towns 
of the north! How earnest and hopeful the 
Unitarian fellowship! 


Philadelphia, — Doctor Furness, who 
seems somehow to have come into possession 
of eternal youth, went to Woodstown, N. J., 
on Sunday, the 27th, and there conducted the 
religious exercises of its embryo Unitarian 
organization. 

—Rev. John B. Barnhill, of the Unitarian 
theological school at Meadville, has written 
a letter to Henry George, in which he states 
his acceptance of the theory of the nationaliz- 
ation of .and. 

—The Emerson circle at Germantown has 
adjourned its meetings till September, 
—Robert Collyer lectured on “ Clear Grit” 
in Unity church, Camden, May 2nd. 

—_Mrs. Pemdita Ramabai, who is in this 
country, presumably on some mission in be- 
half of Hindoo women, spoke before the Sun- 
day-school in Clifford’s church, on a recent 
occasion. I heard this woman speak at a 
Presbyterian missionary meeting upon the 
same subject, and was struck by the guarded 
nature of her discourse, in which “ Christian ” 
or “ non-Christian ” could not once have been 
inferred. : 
—William Coit came over from New York, 
and lectured before Mr. Weston’s society, 
Sunday, the 24th. 

—-Professor Westbrook has delivered two lec- 
tures on the Girard estate matter, but his 
arraignment of the breach of trust seems to 
have fallen flat, which is lamentable, and yet 


natural, in the present state of the public tem- 
per on that subject. 
—Haskell is shortly to exchange with Clif- 
ford. 
—The Camden church is frequented by an 
audience averaging one hundred or over. 
—The street boys in charge of the Ethical 
Culture society are likely to have a home of 
their own in the fall, as the necessities of the 
day school, now in the same building, are 
crowding them out. 
—The Ethical Culture society has nearly 
doubled its membership since commencing 
its meetings in the fall. Though Mr. Weston’s 
re-election as lecturer to his society was a 
matter of course, the tribute of personal 
esteem which the occasion and his noble, self- 
sacrificing nature prompted, were fine and 
refreshing. Two years of singularly felici- 
tious association have made him seem neces- 
sary to those who have been his co-workers. 
—Prof. Frances Emily White’s fine com- 
mencement address has appeared in full in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 
—In the list of Pennsylvania legislators, there 
does not appear to be one Unitarian. Some- 
body has been looking into the matter and 
found the orthodox sects, notably Methodism, 
dominant. Ten “statesmen” were unclassi- 
hed. 
—Miss Charlotte Porter, who edits ShAake- 
speariana, is aimember of the Society for 
Ethical Culture. 
—John Sartain, the veteran artist, is religiously 
liberal to the very backbone, as will be made 
evident in his forthcoming autobiography. 

i a 2 

Chicago.—The Monday noon union teach- 
er’s meeting was devoted to the first les- 
son of the book of Job, Mr. Blake being 
leader. Nothing whatever is known of the 
author of the book of Job. The word in the 
margin of some Bibles that the book is be- 
lieved to have been written by Moses while he 
sojourned in Midian, is entirely groundless. 
As to the integrity of the book, various and 
some extreme views have been held. Some 
cut off both prologue and epilogue, eliminate 
the speech of Elihu,and cut out and rearrange 
other speeches. Mr. Blake regarded these 
questions as of subordinate interest ; the book 
as we have it is worthy of our study. The 
bulk and weight of critical opinion dates the 
book about the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. An impressive fact in this connection 
was noted, namely, that the more purely moral 
and religious the contents of a book are, the 
more difficult it is to determine its date. Is the 
book a history? The early Jews and the early 
Christians thought so. But the better opinioh 
is against this view—the long speeches must 
be the leisurely work of a man of genius. Is it 
wholy imaginary? Examples of pure inven- 
tion are exceedingly rare. Poets are always 
seeking subjects, legends, stories, facts, which 
they embellish and exemplify. Most good 
critics now agree with the opinion of Luther, 
that this book is an argument or poem found- 
ed upon a tradition of a fact or facts. 

The purpose of the book. Three theories 
were mentioned out of the many that have 
prevailed: 

1st. That the book is to set forth three 
points, (1) that. the good are afflicted, but not 
for punishment, and it is wrong to reproach 
them with their misfortunes. (2) That it is 
wrong to call Deity to account, for how can 
man understand? (3) That at last God will 
revive and bless the good with prosperity. 

2nd. That the book was not to come to 
any conclusion but simply to state the prob- 
lem of evil and leave it as insoluble. 

érd. That the purpose of the-book is not 
only to state the problem but to give some 
sort of solution and that this solution is in the 
prologue, namely that the good do suffer be- 
cause God chooses to try, discipline, his chil- 
dren. This seems to Mr. Blake the preferable 
one. 


In general the purpose of the book has been 


eee 


supposed to be probably national, a sort of 
answer to the question: Why does Israe] 
meet with so many reverses and afflictions? 
A few words about Satan. The Satan of 
Job is not a repulsive or disagreeable charac. 
ter. The meaning of the word is an adver- 
sary. In Job, Satan means a person, but he 
seems not a particularly wicked spirit. A 
real adversary ef Jehovah could not have been 
accepted by the Jews at that time. There was 
no evil that Jehovah had not done, as Amos 
says. 
ie Edwin D. Mead occupied the pulpit of 
All Souls church, morning and evening, to 
the great edification and interest of the con. 
egation, the subjects being “M@he Wages of 
nrighteousness,” and “ Lessing’s Nathan the 
Wise.” The scholarship, together with the 
religious vigor and earnestness of the speaker, 
were strengthening and uplifting to those who 
were so fortunate as to hear him. 


Boston Notes.— Merry May-day did not 
warrant a large Sunday hegira from our city 
streets into the suburban fields and groves, or 
a Monday search by juveniles for cowslips and 
early violets. Our spring is a fortnight slow 
this year. Indeed with us no school holiday 
is ever made of May-day. 

— Brother George W. Cooke gave, on Thurs- 
day last, to the Moral Education society, his 
intensely packed lecture on the literary achieve- 
ments of women, illustrated by the life and 
work of George Eliot. To the Monday club 
he gave his just and profound thoughts on 
the value of literature in sermon illustrations 
—of wide reading in daily pastoral duties—on 
the innocent use of imagination in religious 
instruction, or the advantage of gleaning in 
other men’s reaping grounds to make up a full 
harvest of sentiment and religious strength 
and moral courage. 
—Last Monday, Rev. H. W. Perris, of Hull, 
England, and Rev. W. S. Key, of Boston, 
England, addressed the Monday club. Ear- 
nest, truthful preachers they are, redolent of 
the air of progressive English thought. Both 
entlemen will spend anniversary week in 
oston. Mr. Perris has conducted courses of 
popular winter meetings in a theater in Hull, 
giving good instrumental and vocal music, 
from. suggestive authors, in great variety, 
—-Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Goldsmith, 
Eliot, Dickens, Hugo,—even Emerson. 
Ladies and gentlemen assisted in the read- 
ing, and the crowded audiences always gave 
close attention. The current reading book 
was largely called for at the second-hand 
bookstores of the city. Mr. Perris told his 
audiences of working people that the expenses 
of meeting would be paid by his friends un- 
less they preferred to defray them. They 
promptly chose to sustain the services by 
themselves. 


Humboldt, Iowa.—‘ On Monday even- 
ing, May 2,Unity church celebrated its anniver- 
sary with a supper and sociable at the church, 
as usual, and held its annual election of offi- 
cers. The officers elected were: T. B. Nick- 
son, president; G. S. Garfield, secretary; A. 
D. Bicknell, treasurer; T. B. Nickson and J. 
N. Prouty, trustees for three years, and C. D. 
Mastin and Mrs. Taft trusteesefor one year. 
A resolution was passed unanimously and en- 
thusiastically, which warmly commends Miss 
Murdock’s work as pastor, and earnestly re- 
quests her to remain in that _position for 
another year.” The foregoing clipping from 
the Aosmos, of this place, indicates something 
of the annual banquet and business meeting 
of our society for 1887. It has takenits place 
as one of the pleasantest of our annual gath- 
crings. The last sentence of the above indi- 
cates the high appreciation in which Rev. 
Marion Murdock is held by her parishioners. 
We trust that not only for another year, but 
for many more we may be permitted to enjoy 
the relationship which the experience of the 
past two years has made so near to our hearts. 

G. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Usaitry Cuurcu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 A.M. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, May 15. Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11,4. m. on “ White 
Fields.” Sunday-school at 9:30 a.m. Teach- 
ers’s Meeting, Friday evening, 7:30. 


THirp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, minister. 
Sunday, May 8, sermon at 10:45 a.m.; Sun- 
day-school at 12:15 m. Longfellow Class, 
Wednesday, May 18. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 12:15. 


Unity CHURCH, HINSDALE. Sunday, May 
is, Rev. John R. Effinger will preach at 10:45 
a.M. Subject, “ Faith in Goodness.” 


Un10oN TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
98, Monday noon, May 16. Rev. Mr. Jones 
will lead. 


Unity CLtusp Bureau MEETING IN Bos- 
ton.—There will be a meeting of Unity club 
delegates and friends in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon street, Boston, Thursday morning at 
9 o'clock, May 26, to discuss the question of a 
central organization, or Unity club society, 
and to act in respect of any question pertain- 
ing thereto. All pastors, and all duly ap- 
pointed delegates, and officers and members of 
clubs, who can make it convenient to be pres- 
ent, are cordially invited. The meeting will 
be open to any and to all having any interest 
in the matter one way or the other. Also, let 
all who are not able to be present send their 
word on the subject by letter to A. J. Rich, 
Fall River, Mass., chalrman Boston Monday 
club. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN ANNIVER- 
SARIES 


At ALL SouLs CHURCH, ee, May 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1887. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Tuesday, May 17th. 


1 p.m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Iowa. 
President’s Address. Reports of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

2 p.m. Reports of Church Activities and 
Missionary Work, by Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, 
Dak., and others. 

Five Minute Talks upon Post-office 
Mission Work. 

3 Pp.M. Addresses by Mrs. Hattie ys 
Griswold, Columbus, Wis., upon “ Wo- 
man’s Work in the Liberal Church,” and 
by Rev. Marion Murdock, Humboldt, 
Ia, upon “ What did Phcebe do?” Dis- 
cussion. 

4:30 p.m. Election of Officers. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Thirty-third Annual Session. 


Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate 
of appuintment by any religious society or organiza- 
tion that shall have, during the previous year, contrib- 
uted not less than ten dollars to the Conference, Such 
society or organization may be so represented by three 

neral delegates, and an additional one for each 

rty families therewith connected. Such delegates, 
ether with all officers of this Conference, the officers 


all missoinaries at work within its boundaries, shall 
alone have the t to vote. / 
To? Membership, $1.00; Life Membership, 


Tuesday, May 17th. 


10 a. Mm. Meeting of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference at the Headquarters. 

8 p.m. Sermon. Rev. H. M. Simmons, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Wednesday, May 18th. 


9 a.M. Devotional Meeting led by Rev. 
8S. 8. Hunting, Des Moines, lowa. 

10 a.m. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 
Address of Welcome. 
President’s Opening Address. Reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Brief’ Reports from State Conferences. 
General Business. 

2pr.m. Church Architecture. W. W. 
Clay, Chicago. 

2:30 p.m. Church Organization and Mem- 
bership. Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

8:30 p.m. Prayer. Rev. 8S. M. Crothers, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

8 p.m. Church Union. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, Chicago, Rev. Reed Stuart, De- 
troit, Mich., Rev. Amos Crum, Dubuque, 
lowa. 


Thursday, May 19th. 


9 a.M. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
H. A. Westall, Bloomington, I)l. 

10-12 a.m. Discussion of such matters relat- 
ing to Fellowship and Organization as 
may be introduced. 

2 p.m. Ethics of Profit Sharing. M. L. 
Scudder, Chicago. 

3 p.m. A new Study of Celsus. Rev.S. 
J. Barrows, Boston. 

8 p.m. New Grounds and Reasons for 
Church Going. In two parts. 
1. Twenty-five minute paper by Rev. 
M A. Safford. 
2. ” Fifteen minute address by Rev. Jos. 
Waite, Janesville, Wis. 
Reception in Church Parlors at the 
close of the service. 

€ 


WESTERN UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCIETY: 
Fourteenth Annual Session. 


% Friday, May 20th. 


10 a. M. Devotional Service. 

President’s Address. Reports of Offi- 
cers. 
General Business. 

11 a.m. Paper: What shall our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools Study? Mrs. 8. W. 
Conger, Chicago. 

11:30 a.m. Paper: BibleClass Work. Prof. 
Alexander Kerr, Madison, Wis. 

12 m. Queries and Discussion. Incharge 

of Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Lowa. 
1 p.m. Adjourned. 


JOHN R. EFFINGER, Sec’y W. U. C. 
Mary H. GraAvEs, Sec’y W. W. U.C. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec’y W. U.S. 8.8. 


INVITATION, 


The undersigned take great pleasure in 
tendering to the Western Unitarians the use of 
All Souls church, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue, Chicago, for their 
Anniversary Meetings for 1887. Lunches 
will be served at noon each day in the church. 
Board can be obtained at private boarding 
house or family hotels within one block of 
the church, atthe rate of from one dollar to two 
dollars per day. Arrangements have been 
made for special rates, two dollars per day, 
at the Southern Hotel, corner Wabash avenue 
and Twenty-second street, within fifteen 


of the State Conferences within its limits, the Sunday- 
school Society, the Women’s Western Conference, and | 


minutes’ ride of the church by cable-cars. Ac- 


commodation will be secured for any friends 
attending the Conference, in accordance to 
choice of applicants, by writing to Mrs. J. A. 
Perkins, 1348 Oakwood boulevard. Our 
church is easily reached taking the Cot- 
tage Grove cable-car to Oakwood boulevard, 
where ngers are left within one block 


tral suburban trains from foot of Lake street 
or Van Buren street to Oakland station, 
where they will be left three blocks distant. 
Hoping to welcome large numbers from our 
sister churches, we are, 
Yours cordially, 
F. D. PATTERSON, 
5S. W. LAMson, 
D. J. WHITING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Minister. 


Trustees. 


NOTICE. 

The Secretary regrets to state that we have 
failed to secure reduced rates from the rail- 
roads for delegates attending the Unitar- 
ian anniversaries in Chicago, May 17-20. 
Churches are requested to send in credentials 
of delegates as early as possible, to the secre- 
tary of the conference. 

Delegates who desire accommodation at 
boarding house or family hotel secured before- 
hand within one block of All Souls church, 


Perkins, Oakwood Boulevard, No. 1743, with- 
out delay. 
JOHN R. ErFrincer, Sec’y, 
175 Dearborn street. 
May 10th, 1887. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. A 
Novel of Western Life. By Joseph Kirkland. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 538 

Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer. 
College Series of Greek Authors. By Thomas 
aaa Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, pp. 


John W. Chadwick. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
hs Ith Tl cnagennaeitmninianmaidineeihene 1.00 
—S Lessons in Language a>d Reading. 
or Primary Schools. A Manual for Teachers. 
By Anna B. Bodlam. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
CO. Ges BS Ma seesaccconctc s0csineustes 1.65 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day: Men and Women, 
etc. 4° Robert Browning. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp.444. 1.75 
The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Miflin & 
Co. Cees Pie Gee wccccccccswcce cpcciccesvesces 1.75 


Deep Sea Wonders 


exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed by the 
marvels of invention, Those who are in need of profit- 
able work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn from $5 to $25 
per day and upwards, wherever they live. You are 
started free. Capital not uired. Some have made 
over $50 in a single day at this work. All succeed. 


How to Gain Flesh and Strength. 


Use after each meal Scott’s Emulsion; it is as palata- 
ble as milk and easily digested. Delicate people im- 
prove rapidly with its use. For Consumption, Throat 
affections and Bronchitis it is unequaled. Dr, Thos. 
Prim, Ala., says: ‘*I used Scott’s Emulsion on a child 
eight months old; he gained four pounds in a month. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 


Will often bring onacough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by “‘Brown’'s Bron- 
chial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all 
throat troubles. Price, 25 cents per box. 
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and endorsed by thousands o rs. Your 
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ee onght to have it on sale. him for it 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Pai. Pw 


of the church ; or, by taking the Illinois Cen- ° 


will please send in their request to Mrs. F. A. - 
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NSO ona CNY 
MOST PERFECT MADE 


eveneres with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 


Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking owder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


es 
Clearance Sale of Books 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postnge al at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock 
Channing and Aiken C orrespondence. 

Edited by Anna L. Le Breton..............:..$ .60 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 

ne wenene 
Heroines of Free pr stele-nstone By Sara A. Un- 

derwood. - .. iit ieebickwenten ae 


FLAVORS 


The Rising Faith. ‘By tAPee........... 

Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 
et PL... cbedddbdenia edectideces's 1.20 

Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rev. 8. 1. 
I oS i a .67 


Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D... .60 
Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil- 


ee ee Sey ©. POG ed ccccccccécccesc: 55 
Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 
IESE RENE are eae a hs 5S 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Unitarianism, or Something Better, 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Il. Tue CrxcrnnatTr RESOLUTION MADE 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

Il. ConcERNING CHORAL AFFIRMATIONS 
OF UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP AND 
FAITH. 

“THE Tuines Most CoMMONLY BE- 
LIEVED To-pay AMONG Us.” 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Ise © one copy of my pamphlet to each —— 
10 Year-Book list, and to a few other persons. 
» who receives it thinks it throws light on the 
tnre of the “Issue in the West,”’ or-—what is much 
muie suiportant—points to a larger measure of faith 
and a nobler method of work than the faith and meth- 
od current to-day among us, I hope he will send for 
copies and, according to his own judgment, use them. 
The price mailed is One Cent a Copy. W.c.G 


Unity Office, 


175 Dearborn St., C hicago, Ill. 


PP ia 


Ns KBROKS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
* &STEREDTYPERS, 


{Hi 
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Wason Greens. No Varnishing necessary. 


UN wITY. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the F. 
R. A. will be held in Tremont temple, Boston, 
commencing with a business session in Vestry 
hall, 88 Tremont street, on Thursday, May 26, 
fat 7 :45 P.M. 

The public convention, on Friday, May 27, 
will be opened at 10 A.M., with an essay by 
the president, Mr. Potter, on “ What are the 


ion after twenty years”? ‘The subject will 
be continued by Messrs George, Davidson, 
Stevens, Salter and Conway. 

The convention will reopen at 3 P.M., with 
‘a speech by Capt. R. C. Adams, on Sunday 
amusements. Judge Putnam will next state 
what is the Sunday law of Massachusetts, as 
recently amended, and the discussion will be 
continued by Col. T. W. Higginson, and other 
speakers. Both sessions will be held in the 
large hall, and all interested are invited cordi- 
ally. 

The festival will be held as usual in the 
Meionaon, 88 Tremont street; doors open at 
6 P.M.; supper at 6:30; speaking to begin at 8; 
orchestral music. Capt R.C. Adams will pre- 
side, and Mr. M. D. Conway and Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney are also expected to speak. 

Reserved seats, $1.00. For sale by O. Dit- 
son & Co., 451 Washington street; by Cran- 
don & Co., 11 Hanover street; at the office of 
the Woman's Fournal, and at the conyention. 
Admission tu at 50 cents, 

. HOLLAND, Secretary. 


BONED "BONED WITH KABO. KAGO. 
oe » ONE CORSET made that can 
te puccacer after THREE WEES 
if not found 


“PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded a seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of BR Ms imt- 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 


CAMES FOR ALL. 


.| WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant #4 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post-paid upon receipt of eight cents in stamps. 
Address C. Hi. WAR 


REN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
can secure 


LADY AGENTS (tr .ttcent 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 

porters. Sample- outfit freo, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 


Co..11 E. Ninth St..Cincinnati,O, 


Tip top for a ee os 


ge ee ee 


conditions, wants, and prospects of free relig-: 
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MR. POTTER'S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “ TWENTY-FIVE SERMONS oF 
Twenty-Five Years,” by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


“A memorial with a distinct purpose, with a method. 
It discloses the process of a at 4 istry moving steadily 
(toward a definite result. As compositions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.’’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.”’- 
London Inqutrer. 


“‘These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most thoroughly thoughtful preach- 
ing on the great problems of the inward life,—both 
those raised in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.’’—Literary World. 


‘* Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, livingly given it in its own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.’’—Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswerving in their 


expression of the truth as the truth is sgen by their 
author. They are eminently ‘readable.’ *— Sunday 
Gazette. 


“These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years’ 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional ‘autobiogra- 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

‘““A fine specimen of the art of book-making.”- 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on rooeapt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, ae Set 


er tit 


Three Hundred Dollars in Cash! 
$300.00. 


PRICE SELEUHONS, 


R*® ING FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from English 


and American Poets from C haucer to the present 
time. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton, 
editor of Queries; 16 mo, cloth, pp. 242, $1.00. The 
work consists of eight hundred and twenty-five famil- 
iar quotations selected from prominent English and 
American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes will 
be awarded by the publishers, to the persons who will 
name the author of the greatest number of Prize Se- 
lections. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and compe- 
tition is open until that day. 

Nineteen Prizes will be declared. Every purchaser 
of the book is entitled to compete. For further par- 
ticulars obtain a copy of the work. 

Now on sale, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, one dollar, by 
Cc. W. MOULTON & CoO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


——— i 


~ HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For Girls and Young Women. School Course, Col- 
legiate Course, ee Course. 


LEN MAGILL, Pb.D., Principal. 
Graduate of See Swarthmore Oollege, Boston Unever 


A: 


sity, and 


BIG OFFER, To introduce them we will 

ive away 1,000 Self- 
Operating Washing Machines. if you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 


cn%e. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


—— 


SHOT FOR BED BUGS! Dutcher’s Im- 
proved kills instantly, and remains a trap 
ready to catch yg Use it thor 


oughl and sleep ip 
TCHER'S LY Y KILLER. 
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PAINT YOUR BUCCY for ONE DOLLA 


By using Cort’s ONE-COAT BuGGY PAINT. Paint Friday, run it to Church Sunday. 
Dries hard with a high Gloss. 
enough to paint your Buggy upon receipt of One Dollar, and warrant it to weas, 


Six Fashionable arty Black, Maroon, Vermilion, Olive Lake, Brewster and 
Carriages, Front Doors, Store Fronts, etc. 
lt & CO., 206 & 208 Kinzie 8t., Chicago, Il, 


Wul send 


